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beget hundred workers go out on strike 
one nue they are being asked to operate 
Mt ie a half machines per man instead 

© - a plan they had unanimously 
but which was later decided 
Mey etween their union and manage- 
h Apart from the surprising action 
i Wa, dhion, this seems like a straight- 
thin {rd industrial dispute. Only one 
ore Makes it a strike of historic im- 
the workers concerned are 
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fe ttially the strike at the Courtaulds 
Dhite than Préston is an industrial dis- 
thy ttt would be embarked upon by 
bo roup of workers who felt they had 
tha; let down by their unions, The fact 
Ver the workers are immigrants, how- 
issue Makes this quite definitely a race 
Untry ois was almost inevitable in a 
mn, Y in the throes of a race prob- 
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is essentially racial has probably lost 
the sympathy of the white workers in 
Courtaulds. The management has al- 
ready benefited from a split between 
the white working man and his coloured 
* comrade.” So might also race careerists 
like Michael De Freitas (Michael X). 


The idea of a separate union for coloured 
workers has been suggested. This is 
highly dangerous because it might set 
coloured and white workers against one 
another, a situation which could lead to 
*race wars’ and also provide a very 
convenient weapon for any management 
that happened to have coloured and 
white employees in the same factory. 


What is most needed in Preston now 
is a group of people who are willing 
and able to cut through all the side 
issues which have presented themselves 

everything from the “intimidation” 
stories to the indignant statements that 
the workers are well paid - and to show 
the important aspects of this dispute 
clearly and non-hysterically to both 
white and coloured. It is important that 
the white workers at the factory realise 
that if they stand back and watch 
coloured workers. being forced into 
accepting a working arrangement, then 


every worker suffers from it, whatever 


his colour. 

As Raymond Challinor, an adviser to 
the Strike Action Committee, pointed out 
at a meeting in Preston last Tuesday, a 
speed-up in the department affected by 
the strike would mean 4 speed-up 
through the factory, because this de: 
partment “feeds" the others. Thus 
white workers would definitely be alfec- 
ted by the outcome of the strike. 

There are, of course, other important 
issues. Despite the fact that there were 
so many coloured workers in the Cour- 
taulds factory, they have very few shop 
stewards. When the present strike is 
resolved, there will probably be strong 
pressure to have coloured shop stewards 
elected, Will this Jead to just as much 
racial tension ag a separate union would? 
What, too, happens if the coloured 
workers do not have their own represen- 
tatives but instead have someone repre- 
senting them who is in fact racially pre- 
judiced? What happens if that represen. 
tative acts against the interests of the 
coloured workers and thereby brings 
them out against him? Are the unions 
then in the position of having to back 
a racialist? 

These are very hard questions to answer 
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but they must be answered if we are to 
approach the problems of racial integra- 
tion at all seriously. They are at teast 
constructive questions and any attempt 
to find an answer to them would doubt 


less lead to a much greater awareness 


both in the white and coloured working 
communities as to where thelt real ins 
terests Jie, Perhaps this is exactly the 
reason why no-one has been willing as 
yet. to tackle them seriously, 

As we went to press, the Campaign 
Against Racial Discrimination announced 
that i¢ will hold a meeting this Priday, 
to which the Strike Action Committee 
will be invited. It hopes to get MPs and 
TGWU officials to hear the committee's 
story, The strikers have issued a writ 
against the Courtaulds management for 
breach of the Contract and Employment 
Act, 1963, which states that any changes 
in working conditions should be officially 
notified a month in advance, There is 
also talk of a hunger strike outside i0 
Downing Street 

This is a dangerous situation, which 
could end in disaster, Tt is encouraging 
that an organisation such as CARD has 
now taken an initiative fowards a Cone 
structive solution. CARD has been slow 
to act. Let us hope if is net too late, 
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s to Tein’ Purely an industrial issue - no 
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ers seem to share this opinion; 
Seay} ‘© more people I met, the less 
Y it emerged just what is at stake 
Whig What has sparked off the dispute 
the i iA spt on May 24, led some seven to 
tration nition thot Uundred workers, all but five of 
vate Sone Were coloured, to down tools at 

AUlds, 
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ng nM Ma) ‘tual points at issue may be indus- 
: ene i the ut the dispute needs to be seen 
‘od, mediclly | Newt? Context of Courtaulds’ somewhat 

W y,, Mable race relations history. 
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tary good in hig disagrees about the industrial 
; hg Which occasioned the strike, 
‘ht an barked off because the manage- 
5 i hew hd union between them agreed to 
‘Sue ‘ they stem of work on the machines 
T thing. @Pinning department. The 
Ptdin eS have been modified; and, ac- 
ye i to a new work plan, operators 
Aus le to work one-and-a-half mach- 
iy, Stead of one. For this they re- 
rs it hour wage increase, The 
24 Would not accept this, and on 
they downed tools. Their pro- 


test started as an all-night sit-in strike. 


Some 70% of Courtaulds’ workers are 
said to be coloured, Every striker I 
questioned stated that about 90% of the 
spinners are coloured, Union officials on 
the other hand reckon about a third of 
the department is white - half English 
and half “ uropean” - and that there 
are approximately 25 West Indians per 
shift, Only three of the nineteen shop 
stewards in the factory are coloured. 


Most people denied that there is any 
racial discrimination in the plant; yet I 
heard many instances ef prejudice, The 
final paragraph of the letter sent by the 
Strikers’ action committee to the man- 
agement states: “ The behaviour of the 
present staff towards its coloured em- 
ployees is far from satisfactory, if not 
insulting; which must cease and they be 
treated as human beings.” 


The truth of this was born out by state- 
ments from a variety of people, inciud- 
ing Mr Roberts, a leading English shop 
steward in the spinning department and 
vice-chairman of Courtauids’ branch of 
the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. Misunderstandings arising from 
language difficulties, he painted out, also 
often cause resentment and friction. 
English workers at Courtaulds get pro- 
moted info supervisors over the heads 
of foreign workers, I was told of a Pole 


“|The strike and its background 


who has been in the plant 14. years 
and still is not a foreman. 

English workers can get transferred on 
request to different parts of the factory, 
but foreigners cannot. Last year there 
was a 45-minute strike by coloured 
workers because a spinner, who fell sick 
on account of the unhealthy conditions 
in his department, was not transferred 
elsewhere. In the opinion of Mr Page, 
local TGWU organiser, the background 
to the strike has built up aver the years 
because the management are not trained 
fe cope with multi-racial groups. 
Courtaulds is a goed firm to work. far, 
in the opinion of one former English em- 
ployee, Workers are seldom sacked, 
‘here are good amenities: regular medi- 
cal check-ups, excellent sperts and 
social facilities, Jt is, she stated, “a 
yery trouble-free firm” and goes out of 
its way to observe immigrants’ special 
feast days. Mr Page pointed out that 
recently the company had invested half 
fA million pounds on physical improve: 
ments to the spinning department, Mr 
Patel himself remarked that this is the 
first major strike at Courtaulds for 24 
years. : 

The workers involved in the strike all 
belong ta the TGWU. Asked what the 
union has tried to da te foster good 
race relations in the plant and promote 
the workers’ interests generatiy, Mr 


Page replied that in the past five years 
the union has negotiated alx wage ine 
creases, not related ta productivity, and 
a good holiday-with-pay agreement. Cir- 
culars in the immigrants’ own languages 
have been distributed advising foreign 
workers of their jegal rights. Ar 

have been urged to attend union meet: 
ings and socials - 
effect. 

The main characters involved. in this 


dispute have some surpriging character 


istics. Neither Mr Patel nay My Desai are 
Courtaulds employees. Roth of them 


campaigned for the Conservative eandi: 
date at the general election. Mr Patel, a 


tiniversity graduate, is editer of a 


vislently anti-Communist weekly paper. 


Mr lai 6 thairman af the commit- 
tee, iss landlord as well as a Courtaukis 


worker, and has studied at technical — : 
colleges both sides of the Atlantic. Patel 


and Desal, be insisted, were merely out 
side “ advisers,’ not “strike jegiers,” 
Mr Roberts has been angrily accused by 
Mr Patel of making a niljsleadi 

ment to the press te the effect { 
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it. Yet Roberts goes pot seem to he a 
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Coming events 


FASLANE COME ALL YE. Scottish Committee 
of 106 International Polaris Action, June 21 - 
26. Major demonstration at Faslane Polaris 
ase June 26. Coach leaving Marble Arch 
June 25. £3 return. Details ARC 1239 or 13 
Goodwin Street, Nd, 


“ FOOTBALL, ‘TRAVELLER, 
are you?'' Speaker Phytlis 
Fricnds House, Euston Koad, 
13 June at 6.30 pm. 


ARTIST: which 
Taunton Wood. 
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Personal 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters’ 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


INK, RULERS, STAPLERS and Jots of other 
stutianery for personal, group or office use 
Get all your suppiles from Housmans_ (the 


Peace News booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, 


Kings Cross, London N.}. 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, aceurate. Send two 
guineas and small urine specimen, Hadley 
Laboratories, 18 Harvist Road, London N.W.6 


THE GOODWILL COMMUNITY. Please write 
GC Norfolk Cottage, Eversley, Hunts. 
WHEN IN LONDON Peace News and 


are open from 9.306 am 
to 6 pm Monday to Friday (and MWousmans 
ull 1 pm on Saturday). 5 Caledonlan Road, 
Kings Cross, London N.1 (TER 4474). 


llousmans Tsookshop 


aetna aan OEE ne tame ee OS eel 
Mulford Sibley, writing in Peace News recently on “ Revolution and Violence,” 


opened with the statement: 


“ Modern radicals still seem to be under the spell 


of violence. Although in general they may be eager to spurn it in the abstract, 


they are so fascinated by it that 
are willing to embrace it, etc... .. : 


the more imminent it becomes, the more they 
' 


Errico Malatesta, the ‘notorious anarchist conspirator,” whom none of our 
popular historians can oniit from their ‘ histories’ of anarchism, wrote in 1924: 


“There are still many people who are fascinated by the idea of ‘terror.’ 
For them it seems that the guillotine, firing squads, massacres, deportations 


and jails are powerful and indispensable arms of the revolution . 
has always been the instrument of tyranny . . 


.. Terror 
. Those who believe in the 


Nberating and revolutionary efficiency of repression and savagery have the 
same kind of backward mentality as the jurists who believe that crimes can 


be 
punishments . 


revented and the world morally improved by the imposition of stiff 
.. The terror, like war, awakens atavistic and bellicose senti- 


ments, still barely covered by a cloak of civilisation, and raises to the 
highest posts the worse elements of the population. And far from serving 


to defend the revolution it discredits it 


. and after a period of fierce 


struggles, gives rise, of necessity, to what they would today call ‘a return 
to normality,’ that is, to the legislation and perpetuation of tyranny. Which- 
ever side wins, one always arrives at the creation of a strong government, 
which assures peace to come at the price of freedom, and to others domination 


without too many risks . 


. . Certainly the revolution must he defended and 


developed with an inexorable logic; but one must not and cannot defend 
it with means which contradict its ends.” 


But Malatesta also wrote: 


“Since there are some upset by my aversion to useless and harmful violence, 
who have been suggesting that I displayed Talstoyan tendencies, I take the 
opportunity to declare that, in my opinion, this doctrine, however sublimely 
altruistic it may appear to be, is, in fact, the negation of instinct and social 
duties. A man may, if he is a very good... Christian, suffer every kind of 
provocation without defending himself with every weapon at his disposal, 
and stilt remain a moral man. But would he not, in practice, even uncon- 
sciously, be a supreme egoist were he to allow others to be persecuted: 
without making any effort to defend them? If, for instance, he were to 
an that a class should be reduced to abject misery, that a people should 
e downtrodden by an invader, that a man's life or liberty should be abused, 
rather than bruise the flesh of the oppressor?” 


And his conclusions, it seems to us, are equally thought-provoking : 

“There can be cases where passive resistance is an effective weapon, and 
it would then obviously be the best of weapuns, since it would be the most 
economic in human suffering. But more often than not, to profess passive 
resistance only serves to reassure the oppressors against their fear of rebellion, 
and thus jt betrays the cause of the oppressed.” 

“Tt is interesting to observe how both the terrorists and the tolstoyans, 
just because both are mystics, arrive at practical results which are more or 
less similar. The former would not hesitate to destroy half mankind so long 
as the idea triumphed; the Jatter would be prepared to let all mankind 
remain under the yoke of great suffering rather than violate a principle.” 


These extracts are only samples from the 300 page volume: 


ERRICO MALATESTA 


His Life and 


ideas 


Compiled and edited by Vernon Richards 


Published by FREEDOM PRESS paper edition 10s 6d cloth 21s 

and available from your bookseller or direct from 

FREEDOM PRESS, 17a Maxwell Road, London SW6 post free, 

or from your publie library if you are really hard up. 

But the fact is that, though Malatesta is easy to read, this volume is not bedside 


or weekend reading. Every page contains ideas which need the reader's active 
Se and participation, for Malatesta himself after a long life would take 
f 


nothing for granted. Listen to this: 


“To the will to believe, which cannot he other than the desire to invalidate 
one’s own reason, I oppose the will to know, which leaves the immense field 
of research and discovery open to us. I admit only that which can be proved 
in a way which satisies my reason - and I admit it only. provisionally, 
relatively, always in the expectation of new truths which are inore true 
than those so far discovered. No faith then, in the religious sense of the 


word.” 
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issue of the ‘Socialist Standard ’’ on the 
racial question (8d post free) to Dept PNS, 
The Socialist Party of GU, 52 Claphain High 
Street, London S.W.4. Overseas enquiries {n- 
vited 
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SARVODAYA monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan Movement in Indja, may be obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.t, at 12s yearly or Is (pust 3d) 
each issue, 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW 
paper, Essential reading for 
the authentic voice of railway workers. 
tainable Ys a quarter post free from 
Euston Road, N.W.1. 
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"WHY IT DISLIKE MANKIND."? Stamp: John 


Ntbb, 13 Warren load, Bournemouth West. 


For sale 
CND SYMBOL STICKERS: din high 2s 6d 50, 
lin high, 9d each (postage dd) 8s 6d dozen 


post free, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 


don NI. 


Housmans, 


ENVELOPE BARGAIN. White 5in by 3in cream 
laid, and similar sizes and qualities, for 8s 6d 
1,000 post free. Housmans - for all stationery, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1, 


VIETNAM. Leaflets (with Private Eye cartoon) 
15s pee 1,000 - 22 Nevern Road, S.W.5; stickers 
2s 6d per 100 - 5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 
National Cttee of 100 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent In. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than @rat 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street) 
nuture of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised mecting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulution Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


10 June, Thursday 


LONDON N.W.3. 8.15 pm St Stephens Hall, 
Pond Street. ICY '* Any Questions '’ session on 
aid to underdeveloped countries, Chair: Frank 
Judd. Panel: Anila Graham, Walter Hirming- 
ham, John White, Peter Williams. Sponsored 
by Christian Ard, Oxfam and UNA. 


11 June, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 pm 20 Glenwood off Lake Road, 
Nenleaze, Church on Apartheid, speaker Will 
Parkin, PPU 


12 June, Saturday 


COVENTRY. 2 - 4 pm Precinct. 
Peace News selling; publicising of Hiroshima 
Day Vigil and fast. Contact Richard Vaughan, 
19 Sandhurst Grove. Tel Coventry 28146. CND. 


Sanity and 


13 June, Sunday 


LONDON W.1. 3.30 pm Mote House Church 
iall, Binney Street (opp Selfridges), Anthony 
Bates: '' Creativity.’’ Order of the Great Com- 
panions. 


YEOVIL. 8 pm Congregational Church, Princes’ 
Street, Public mtg: ‘ Christlan Responsibility 
2 poet ol wortd,’’ Speaker: Martin Niemol- 
er. FoR, 


14 June, Monday 


LONDON. E.8, 8 pin Holy Trinity Institute, 
Beechwood Road, Dalston, ‘Is Civil Defence 
compatible with CND?" talk by Harry Slap- 
ston, CND. 


16 June, Wednesday 
LONDON E.8. 7.40 pm Hackney Town Yall, 
Mare Street. Public meeting on Vielnam. 
Speakers: D. Weitzinan MP, N. Atkinson MP, 
Gordon Schaffer, Bil! Zak, Dr Mary Barber, 
Pat Arrowsmith, Chairman Hugh rock. CND, 


OXFORD. § pm Town Hall. Prospective par- 
liamentary candidates speak on defence. Evan 
Guard (Lab), Alec Feterson (Liberal). Chatr- 
man Olive Gibbs. CNR. 


17 June, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 ig Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Thelma  Woolfe: ‘ Cuisendine 
Teaching Method." PPU. 


19-20 June, Sat-Sun 


GOMSUALL, Surrey (between Guildford and 
aphdd from 3 pm Sat. Netley House. Week- 
end school on ‘‘ Labour's Defence and Foreign 
Policy.”” Speakers: Joyce Butler MP, Norman 
Atkinson MP, Terence Heelas, Malcolm Cald- 
well, Contact Eric Messer, 180 Kingsdown Ave, 
§, Creydon. (UPLands 4712). Labour CND. 


21 June, Monday 


LONDON 5.W.1. 7 pm Central Hall, Westmin- 
ator, Anti-Apartheid Dramatic Presentation 
POSTPONED UNTIL AUTUMN. 
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al me first meeting. They were both 
disastert about the discomforts and 

\ teva} "ts which would be caused by the 
UipaoemMent in the area of a large 

a: desizned to cater for the Con- 

4nd other varities of supersonic air- 


att 0 
e to the P 
s everywher | Tutt, 


eace, the POsters and car stickers used by 
dene 880ciation Qnany of them in evi- 

yf near the airfield) focus on noise. 

he oy, “rport is developed, there will 

A : to 84 movements of aircraft every 

al the PHM The Mr Bundy said; and there will 
Nciat} Wight flying restrictions, The As- 
Won On's brochure shows a frantic 
4 oF, targ 2 With her hands clapped aver her 
y tay) With the caption, “2,000 times a 
Woale here Will be no compensation for 

Miso” living in the area of intoleruble 


meeting® Su er 
my i 


napers al 


return “Sonic din would not merely he a 

juan’ Mr Bundy pointed out; it 

a? Vind Cad to quite serious consequences, 

cia) work ay 2¥8 would get broken; doctors say 
Het, fospitals would have to move 

fomescopes could no longer he used. 

pest? | ty © Independent schools in the area 

fp ctducting their own case at the 

Moign “Ming inquiry, as they fear the 

nl foe May force them 10 close down. 

ypowriters © 1, TOtring of supersonic planes may 

Neay,©4USe pedigree cows grazing in 

y JY flelds to abort. 


By 
rans, | YoRe UNdy and Mrs Judson were equally 
ht Dep Ment about the destruction of pro- 
*olveg 2h land which would be in- 
numerovs OF Man) and complained that still, after 
Mog, Months, the government has not 
an weed the promised “ safeguarding 
| gaa Indicating the location of the ae 
ay). extensions to the airficld. They, 
‘Wa, “beral Councillor Mrs Muir (chair- 
abet ea “| WB osedt poh akely Parish Council, also 


arvice 


3 4 
Biro, 0 


 t to the airport) stressed that this 

| Ye |, Second best agricultural land in 

pre ‘burg dom, and (hat therefore it is 
pe teauisi for the Ministry of Aviation to 
fe, Sition it for such a purpose. Nine- 

j fla, “Ware miles of good land, they 

cially yur tinge, Will be absorbed, and four to six 
upe op 3°d houses are already scheduled 


ampbatl, 


‘nweettuction. Assuming the present 


' 

TRAINS | sent’? have to be extended, the an- 
- ane ("Vilage of Thaxted would have to 

y lead “he 
ig world | tena, servation Association neither 
A) a tat Stansted is the right place 
& | tty "Aird London airport, nor, neces- 
jltd ty that there ig any need for a 
| Bt us @Ndon airport at all. They have 
* cite th.” Special comniittee of experts un- 
Seg @ Chairmanship af Sir John Elliot 
vi Miya Man of Londan Transport Exe: 
fi "nq to look into both these questions, 


IA battle between local pressure groups | 


iN Essex. Pat Arrowsmith reports 


represent them at the official inquiry 
to be held in the autumn. They are 
not against the existing arrangements at 
Stansted, however, and Mr Bundy insis- 
ted that they do not have an “I’m ail 
right Jack” attitude: they do not 
want people living elsewhere to suffer 
through having a noisy airport dumped 
on them. Their central thesis is that, 
assuming the need for a third London 
airport, Stansted is the wrong place for 
it, and the government is incorrect in 
saying it is only an hour's run from the 
centre of London. 

Mr Bundy became mysterious when 
asked what alternative sites the Associ- 
ation was suggesting. He did not want 
to divulge this information for fear of 
prejudicing the Association’s chances at 
the inquiry. Fom other sources, how- 
ever, I learnt that proposed alternatives 
include Mildenhall, Castle Donington, 
Foulness Island and Scunthorpe. Pressed 
about Foulness, Mr Bundy said that 
the government had vetoed this sug- 
gestion, Foulness is apparently too val- 
able as an artillery range: the firm 
sands are suitable for retrieving twenty- 
pound shells at low tide. Of course, all 
this sort of ammunition is obsolete now 
anyway, Mr Bundy remarked scornfully. 
Organised Jocal opposition to the air- 
port began last summer. Mrs Muir called 
a parish meeting in Takely which was 
attended by six or seven hundred peo- 
ple, who passed a unanimous resolution 
against having the airport, At about the 
same time the Preservation Association 
was launched, when a meeting of 11 
men and 2 women was held at Mrs 
Judson’s home, Since then committees 
have been set up in 37 local towns and 
villages, Official opposition to the air- 
port has been expressed by Essex 
County Council and three or four town 
councils. There is opposition from local 
churches and people of every political 
opinion. All three Parliamentary can- 
didates came out against it, and Har- 
low Trades Council and one or two 
union branches have formally expressed 
disapproval, Ten MPs of all parties, and 
Mr Butler, who used to be MP for the 
Saffron Waldon constituency in Essex, 
are in one way and another contesting 
the government’s policy, 

The Preservation Association consists of 
a federation of village committees and 
an overall co-ordinating council, As well 
as the committee of technical experts, 
there are publicity and finance com- 
mittees, a panel of speakers and a group 
to investigate special hardship cases. 
Mr Bundy travels round the villages 
linking activities and raising money. - 
the target is £25,000, It is essentially 
a technical, legalistic campaign, Dra- 
matic demonstrations are not envisaged, 
though a trip to Heathrow was organ- 
ised for Dunmow councillors, to provide 
them with firsthand experience of Lon- 
don airport noise. Both Mr Bundy and 
Mrs Judson were optimistic about their 
chances of winning the case. If they 
do not, Mrs Judson announced fiercely 
that she herself would be quite pre- 
pared to go and sit on the runways, 
Councillor Anderson of Harlow said 
he thought local farmers might well 
resort to direct action if they lost the 
legal battle. Mr Bundy and Mrs Muir 
also disapprove of the government's 
plan on economic grounds. The arvent 
of a third London airport would mean 
the advent of a new town. This, in 
Mr. Bundy’s opinion, would make non- 
sense of regional planning in the areat 
Harlow new town is only a few miles 
away, and not yet fully developed. The 
arrival of this further new town would 
also mean the arrival of chain stores, 
which would disrupt the businesa of local 
tradespeople, As it is not an area of 
unemployment, there is no need for the 
incursion of new industry that would 
follow in the wake of the airport. 

Not all the opposition is directly linked 
with the Preservation Association, La- 


The cover of a pamphlet issued by 
the North West Essex Presvrva- 
tion Society as part of its protest 
campaign against the proposed 
Stansted airport. 


> raging 


bour Councillor Anderson in Harlow, 
for instance, is also against the airport, 
but from a somewhat different angie, 
He was full of scorn for both the Min- 
istry and the Preservation Association 
itself, which he thinks is largely com- 
posed of landed gentry with a vested 
interest in the status quo. He himsell, 
and both the Harlow and Essex Coun- 
cils (of which he is a member), “ op: 
pose the airport and oppose having it 
here, becatise the government has not 
made out a suificiently convincing case 
for having it.” 

Mr Anderson thinks it is a bureaucratic 
rather than a political issue: a case of 
an entrenched civil service having done 
some silly planning, then digging its 
toes in and refusing to budge. He agrees 
with the “ preservationists” that either 
Mildenhall (isolated and not in good 
farming country) or Foulness Island 
(relatively isolated on the coast, yet near 
London) would be better places than 
Stansted for siting a major airport; but 
he also considers them short-sighted, and 
thinks they take too much for granted. 
Vertical take-off planes of the future may 
not need the lengthy runways which 
the preservationists are so worried 
about; and future generations may not 
mind noise - the young people of today 
evidently thrive on it, ‘ 

Mr Anderson was generally uncompli- 
mentary about all concerned oyer the 
issue. The civil servants in his view 
have a lazy “don't worry, it may never 
happen” approach; the preservationists 
exaggerate and have selfish motives; 
many of those who want the airport 
merely do so for mercenary reasons - 
they believe its presence would lead ta 
a reduction in rates; and the teams of 
experts to appear for both sides at the 
inquiry may well be in collusion + at any 
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rate the experts initially employed by 
the County later had to opt out when 
it emerged they were already working 
for the Ministry of Aviation over another 
matter. The Minister himself, Roy Jen- 
kins, publicly announted at a meeting 
in the area that he personally would 
loathe to live at Stansted once a large 
noisy airport is established there, 

While in Harlow, 1 also met Mr Frazer, 
an AEU shop steward and member o 
a branch which has passed a resolution 
against the airport. The branch, he 
said, had been influenced by a “ pathe 
tic letter" from a man, she after 20 
years of waiting, had just got a coun: 
cil house, from which he would now 
be evicted with insufficient compensa- 
tion, Mr Frazer is also against the alr 
port for economic reasons, He too hag 
vested interests, though different from 
those af the preservationists. He, and 
members of his branch, are afraid the 
airport would draw skilled labour away 
from Harlow, where already there is a 
shortage. Wages are low in Harlow - 
a council of employers see to it that 
they are kept down, according to Mr 
Frazer, Many skilled men therefore seek 
work elsewhere, This process would be 
accelerated by having a major airport 
at Stansted, and could eventually lead 
to a general slackening of industry in 
the town, and unemployment, 

Mr Bundy was emphatic that the Preserva: 
tion Association has the active support 
of hundreds of local people of all classes 
and groups in the surrounding towns and 
villages. Yet wandering round Takely 
and Stansted, talking to peaple I met in 
the road, I began to wonder if this was 
true. At the outset, unanimous opposal- 


continued on page 11 
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Editorial 


Cybernetics —the 
double-headed monster 


The ‘Triple Revolution” manifesto first 
appeared oun the American journal, 
Liberation, in April 1964, Sponsored by 
a group of American intellectuals and 
political radicals, its main argument was 
that America is going through “ three 
separate and mutually reinforcing revo- 
lutions” without having made adequate 
preparations to deal with them. 


Two parts of this “Triple Revolution” 
were relatively easy for the British 
readec to understand. They were the 
weaponry revolution - “we are recognis- 
ing only now that the great weapons 
have eliminated war as a method for 
resolving international confliets'";) and 
the human rights revolution - “(the civil 
rights movement) is only the local mani- 
festation of a world-wide movement to- 
wards the establishment of social and 
political regimes in which every indivi- 
dual will feel valued and none will feel 
rejected on account of his race.” 
The main emphasis of the manifesto, 
however, was on what is termed the 
“cybernation” revolution: 
“ A new era of production has begun. 
Its principles of organisation are as 
different from those of the industrial 
era as those of the industrial era 
were different from the agricultural. 
The cybernation revolution has been 
brought about by the combination 
of the computor and the automated 
self-regulating machine, This results 
in a system of almost unlimited pro- 
ductive capacity which requires pro- 
gressively less human labour. Cyhee: 
nation is already re-organising the 
economle and social system to meet 
its own needs.” 
Even with the dificult term “ cyberna- 
tion” defined, and its implications in 
terms of the increasing poverty problem 
in America spelt out, the discussion 
which sparked off from the “ Triple Re- 
volution”’ statement must have seemed 
very remote to most British readers. 
A year later, however, automation and 
eybernation have become a regular fea- 
ture of press and television coverage 
in this country. Sir Leon Bagrit’s much- 
publicised Reith lectures on automation, 
while, perhaps predictably, over-optimis- 


PRESTON 


from front page 


local election, his manifesto called for 
the establishment of a Preston Com- 
monwealth Council. 


One of the main bones of contention is 
that, in the strikers’ opinion, the shop 
stewards negotiated the new work 
scheme with the management behind 
thelr backs. This has caused acute hos- 
tility towards the stewards. Mr Roherts 
was even mildly assaulted after one 
mass meeting. 


Roberts and Page contend that the 
workers were adequately informed of 
the new work scheme. Negotiations 
about it started eight months ago; and 
the management, at the shop stewards’ 
request, made special arrangements for 
briefing sessions with small vroups of 
workers during working hours. Individ- 
ual stewards, according to Roberts, 
made it their business to explain the 
new scheme to the men in their de- 
partinent. 

But the strikers insist there was no 
proper prior consultation with the men 
on the shop floor and that the stewards 
“sold them aut” to the management. 
On April 26, they pointed aut, there 
was a wnanimous vote against the 
scheme at a mass meeting. The stewards 
had therefore agreed that it should not 
be implemented, but had then gone back 
on their word. Mr Roberts, when ques- 
tioned about this, replied Jamely that 
it had been an unofficial meeting; the 
workers should have taken the trouble 
to attend the branch meeting in order 
to put their case. 


The strikers 1 met all stressed that they 


lems and challenges facing us in the 
future. Increasingly, titles such as “ au- 
tomation and the unions” are the head- 
ings for left-wing controversies. There 
is, at last, the realisation that automa- 
tion could prove to be a double-headed 
monster. 

It is exactly the kind of monstrous 
problem which our grandchildren, if we 
have grandchildren, could curse us for 
neglecting. Like the population explo- 
sion, it is still a problem of the future 
and therefore seems less urgent. In 
America it is a problem of the present 
yet the only significant discussion of the 
cybernation revolution which has taken 
place has been in the “ Triple Revolu- 
tion” and everything that sparked off 
from it. Even in America discussion of 
the human problems raised by cyber- 
nation is in its infancy but in this case 
American infancy is mature compared 
to the amount of well-publicised discus- 
sion that has taken place in this coun- 
try. 

The important thing now is to ensure 
that discussion on the problems of au- 
tomation continues on an even more 
intensive level than before and, even 
more important, that we get beyond 
discussion to dealing with those prob- 
lems that can be foreseen. 

To help us in doing this, the current 
debate on cybernation in America is of 
prime relevance. The progress of au- 
tomation in Britain will probably pro- 
ceed along different lines from those it 
has taken in America, but there is 
enough similarity between the two 
countries for us to profit from America’s 
mistakes and successes, 

For this reason, Peace News has in pre- 
vious issues published studies by Ameri- 
can writers on the “cybernation revo- 
lution" (Theodore Roszak and John 
Wilkinson, March 19); this week we re- 
produce a discussion hetween_ four 
people connected with the Triple Re- 
volution statement, 

It is to be hoped that this discussion, 
together with the British commentaries 
on it, will move us a bit further along 
the way to dealing with one of the few 
problems it might still not he too late 


were not interesLed in the pay increase. 
They object to the additional work and 


responsibility involved in the new 
scheme. The spinning department is an 
exceedingly disagreeable, — unhealthy 


place in which to work. Acid fumes can 
cause chest, skin and head trouble, and 
sleeplessness. Mr Koberts stated, how- 
ever, that the viscose department is even 
worse - and is manned by English work- 
ers. Wages in the spinning department 
(£18 for a 42 hour week) are, according 
to him, as high or higher than in other 
varts of the factory. Jf workers do not 
like their conditions, le said, there is 
nothing to prevent their getting jobs 
elsewhere - there is plenty of employ- 
ment in Preston. In his opinion the new 
machines are easier to work than the 
ald, and time and motion studies have 
demonstrated their viability. 
Mr Patel’s view is that “the work is 
humanly impossible to do under the new 
system.” AS a number of the strikers 
pointed out, that 10s 6d pay rise is very 
little for a 50% increase in work. One 
Pakistani worker commented that young 
and healthy people are used as guinea- 
igs in time and motion studies, which 
invalidates them in the case of older, 
frailer people. ‘They've got to accept 
changes" was Mr Page’s verdict, and he 
added that the palicy of the TGWU is to 
increase productivity, provided the 
workers “ get a share of the cake.” 


A recent visitor to Preston has been Mr 
Roy Sawl of the Racial Adjustment As- 
sociation, which advocates the forming 
of a coloured workers’ union. Page and 
Roberts were bath adamantly opposed 
to such 4 scheme, which, in their view, 
would both be a threat to the union and 
eonducive to apartheid. Mr Patel said he 
thought a coloured workers’ union was 
4 good idea, but hastened to add that 


Ilaving been to Skye three times as a 
tourist in the last twelve years, I've 
seen the increasing impact of tourism 
on the island, and I find it hard to make 
up my mind about last Sunday’s sab- 
batarian prolest against the Sunday 
operation of the car ferry from the 
inainiand, 


I'm certainly sympathetic to the people 
who felt so strongly about the issue that 


they courted arrest by blocking the 
road, That goes without saying -  al- 
though Pm sorry the demonstration 


turned into a scuffle. My dilemina_ is 
over what they were standing for. As 
a tourist, | weleome the peace and quiet 
of a place like Skye, and Um pleased 
by the strong sense of community and 
history. But | know that it is tourism 
Which is making the island - in sulmimer, 
ato any rate - more crowded and fess 
peaceful. To that extent, I can sym- 
pathise with the desire to keep the tran- 
quil Sunday as the last sign of Skye’s 
individuality, 


But then there is) another problem. 
Skye’s economy depends on tourists. 
There ts little else to stop the depopu- 
lation of the island. The tourists al- 
ready come in from Monday to Satur- 
day, and there are enormous queues for 
the ferries on those days, because of 
the Sunday ban. Already, too, tourists 
are fed and serviced on Sundays. So 
the sabbatarian case is not one 
which affects the yveneral argument 
about tourism; it boils down to a reli- 
gious argument, about the preservation 
of a strictly religious sabbath. And here 
Tam sure that if I lived on Skye I would 
welcome a more English Sunday, and I'd 
be against the church. What seems to 
the tourist a beautiful peace could 
seem a deathly oppression if you lived 
there. 

Skye is still an island where peasants 
make a poor living, prices are high and 
the standard of living on the whole low. 
Drunkenness is quite a serious problem, 
and the young people are going away 
fo the cities. Tourism has helped to 
make the Skye people better off, even 
though it’s not the best way to do so. 
I think the strict sabbatarians can only 
survive if Skye stays an underveloped 
island; and much as T may selfishly re- 
erct it as a tourist from England, J 
don’t think the Skye people want to 
stay underdeveloped much longer. 

PT) ~ * 


1 see that Ray Gunter's call for disci- 
pline has won him the support of the 
Daily = Express, which on ‘Tuesday 
praised his “refreshing words.” Curious- 
ly enough, Tuesday’s editorial, which re- 
ferred to “an irresponsible wildcat 
strike” at London Airport, rather con- 
tradicts Monday's editorial in the same 
paper. This one said: 

“No doubt a tiny clique of irrespon- 

sible - even vicious - individuals is 


behind the strike at London. But why London W.C.1.,, TER 1078, 


tic, nonetheless emphasised the prob- to avoid. 
irene nena nnnnneenen nO Ornenenneemeenneemmnenneen enema. 


nothing had been decided about the 


matter yet in Preston, 


There have been allegations of intimi- 
dation and violence being used by some 
of the strikers against blacklegs. It was 
difficult to obtain evidence about this. 
The strikers themselves denied that they 
were even picketing the factory, even 
though they obviously are. I myself 
watched a hundred or more congregate 
at the factory gates at 10 p.m. as the 
shift changed. There was shouting and 
FUCA, but I observed no vio- 
ence. 


Mr Roberts, however, insists that there 
has been intimidation, He claims that 
the West Indians went on strike “under 
duress.” An Indian worker is said to 
have had his arm injured, but to be 
afraid to admit it because of possible 
reprisals, I went to visit him at his 
house, Wut was informed by the Indian 


who answered the door that he had 
recently moved to an unknown new 
address, 

Mr Law, the Courtaulds’ personnel 


manager, also said that there had been 
“intimidation and manipulation.” Tfe 
could hardly be said to be unbiased; 
however Mr Mansky, one of four Polish 
workers who joined in the strike, con- 
firmed one of his statements: that the 
brother of one of the coloured shop 
stewards had been roughhoused and had 
his bicycle smashed up by pickets 
because he had resumed work. The night 
before, Mr Mansky told me, he had him- 
self driven one of the coloured shop 
stewards home from work, at his 
request, as he was afraid of being 
attacked by the pickets. Apparently the 
company has laid on a bus inside the 
works to enable Asiatic workers to avoid 
COG D DE their compatriots at the 
gates. 
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should hundreds of normally decent 
people blindly follow tronble-maker> 
“Why should they bring misery i) 
nocent holidaygocrs and put (hely Oy 
jobs in jeopardy? Just out of spleer 
Just lo spite the bosses? That hares 
seams conceivable.” 
This editorial goes on ta refer bi 
grievances of which management oa 
union, “secure in their own relate, 
ship,” were unaware. And if this thouey 
can have struck the Daily lxpress “i 
er-wrilers, it should not be beyond 7 
Gunter, Tis hasty and bad-tempered ®) 
marks about the strikers’ “ viciousies 
seem hardly likely to improve 1a, 
relations at the airport; and for 4 Tad 
who talks about moral standards, J “ 
their demagogic righteousness very ¥ 
pleasant. 


Nat 
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The structural integrity of toast hard) 
sounds a very interesting subject, UP ne 
you're a physicist. Subtitled —, nt 
crumb problem in conditions of wolf 
lessness,” it still doesn’t strike too mu 


of a spark, but you begin to see ‘ 


the physicists are interested. And tit 

space people. But what still seems | 4 
solutely amazing and depressing |S rind 
Russians and Americans are work 

away like fury on the crumb prob In aa 


and all the other space problems, no "iehts 
ing to get to the moon first, or to) ) Surin 

the other one establishing space 5% i, UWeing 
lites round the earth, or whatever ot eople 
fiendish idea, pe, “Ying 
Vit admit to being deeply unimpres “oncen 


by the moon, or space or even Welle « 
lessness. The kind of science-fiction 3 of AO nic 
is earthbound and not astral, But ove wrial 

granted that they have to spend wet 


millions getting to the moon, do Ul With g 
really have to race? T know this 18? 1 Rut ot) 
new question, and [| know that Pel.) that i, 
a good deal more prominent than ve Mpres 
have asked it and got a dusty ans¥od) Were 
so I’m not confident of doing much Bone Providy 
by asking it; but I’m asking, just Curren 
same. Ment t 
* * “ ne) qovin 
Petition forms to be presented at oA tamens 
Vietnain peace lobby of Parliament 4 the 
June 30 should be returned to the BI, usin; 
Council for Peace in Vielnam by gag} on 
28. The address is 374 Grays Inn RY " Ray 
n YW 
} 
: th itberal, 
Mr Mansky put more emphasis 0” ‘iy tyeck 
workers’ dissatisfaction over thell 4s Boy m 
adequate bonus than on their objecthip ry a 
to the increase in work. The Wig{ foMery 
workers in particular in his depart ip ee 
(where they comprise 40% of the la {he pores, 
force) were full of complaints about ipl: “4 ah 
wage increase. They have been grll@ie tre! 
ing for weeks past, he said, yel fad nots 
management always accuses the COMB ne itis 
workers of being complainers while if] jet tl 
white workers are satisfied with Mino py nor 
conditions. He said the opposite wa4 he 
case, ial {titted 
It should have been a multiracial offie it} co, Po 
strike, Mr Mansky said bitterly, tae ite te! 
might have suceeeded, The wise mens 
workers did not join in, he said, HC ref gist h 
they are cowards - though coloul Pip! Teen tt 
judice may have had something © jot heyast 
with it. The English workers did. og | jo leve 
join in because, with few excePl hs tig? 
they have the easy or supervisory ith ey ne 
in the plant and are quite satisfied try, 34 
their conditions, yor: John oe 
Italian workers have been doing “red Nehtic 
time to substitute for the coloring Demo. 
strikers. Their excuse for not J® raet liber) 
the strike is that they are working Miri! Russ, 
contract - though Mansky and id | mg.o” 
remarked that in fact this is not 4 "jaw ’naly, 
excuse for many of them who have tig’ 
completed their period of contract: ol ‘ition 
At the time of writing there is d¢4% 988 | can, 
The workers agreed at a recent “now | tay hi 
meeting to return to work on tng ay lob 
terms for one month provided, Gal | Noy v 
that period, union officials would "OF ee | fog 
: ail it oO 
and democratically" negotiate an “ple | Sone. 
ment satisfactory to them. A PO ony | tay i 
compromise suggested by Mr CMe ght) tenis 
in private conversation would U& six | Pawva 
Aton ery ayo) fyy ot 
allocation of five men ta eV! pr) fund, 
machines instead of four men, 4 Ftp), 


posed by the management. 
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Nat Hentoff 


tobert Wagner, Mayor of New 
York, “under whose pietistie plat- 
form speeches, poverty in the city 
has deepened and widened.” 


THE POLITICS OF 


POVERTY 


moving the movement 


beyond civil rights 


rh adopting the anthem of the civil 


dri’ tnovement, “ We shall overcome,” 
Urgine his Mareh specch to Congress 
i ie new legislation to enable more 
ryine to vote, Lyndon Johnson was 
tony 8 to inelude the movement in his 
cept of consensus politics. ‘There 
thro, Immediate hosannas from such 
tore cally sanguine whites as the edi- 
Ren vriters of the New York Times. 
With a few Negro “ leaders” applauded 
some pusto. 
that Others inside the churning pluralism 


impress HOW “ the movement” were not 
wee tessed, 


tre not 


Particularly impressed 


eat debate and action as the move- 
ov tries to find effective methods of 

day lg beyond civil rights to the fun- 

in ental barriers that keep the poor 

ho 'Ne underclass - education, jobs and 
Using, 


ag’ yOHe side of the debate are such 
ton Ward Rustin and Michael Harring: 
Wher ttching the crowd of Northern 
blag 8 and the indigenous poor-and- 
they “arter-citizens of Alabama as 
ery? Massed on the streets of Montgom- 
Bom at the climax of the Selma to Mont- 
hone mareh, Michael Uarrington saw 
Aron Loh “a new populism,” Rustin 
“S and has been persistently calllng 
Waad-hased coalition of “ Negroes, 
frou ‘Unionists, liberals and religious 
w08”" ta amass enough collective 
‘al power to so change the society 
he opportunity to be equal will 
‘Fe than rhetoric, 
tain sosence of Rustin’s position is con- 
ty Jn his article, “From Protest 
“Olities," in the February 1965 
onecntary. le is aware that the 
Myst 4 Sus party” of Lyndon Jolson 
wig 2¢ rearganised “along lines which 
age, ake it an effective vehicle for 
Deliny tuetion.” This can he done, he 
iOpen by the coalition and also, he 
inn PY an eventual clarification of 
Sy 4) political Jines by which South- 
ty, cists and such elements of North- 
Johnet8 business” which now support 
teh will move over to a_ solidly 
Deinatt Republican Party, leaving the 
liber @tatic Party a sturdy enclave of 
Hy alism. 
Mone Unfortunately has so far engaged 
Ana i wish fulfilinent than in realistic 
Igy? 8l8. One hard fact is that, while in 


mo 


Cop 
om 


os 
= 


fh 4 ' . . 
48% of the American voting popu- 


lfign ? 
tang” identified themselves as Republi- 
My tow only 25%. do. Tf such Republi- 
typ ,Petals (using the term relutively) 
Toy Qin Lindsay and Jacob Javits of 
al irk succeed to any extent in their 
“Cntre Moving thal party towarda the 
thay ©: the percentage of Republicans 
to Ae. but what we will have is es- 
or 4 homogenisation af present 
Mundy Dolicies, because the Goldwater 
Soma hentalists are correct in their 
lngiog f Mt that there are few hasic ideo- 
—"' Cleavages between “liberal” 


Republicans and the Johnson Democra- 
tic consensus, 
If Rustin’s hope that the Goldwaterites 
take over the Republican party is ful- 
filled, there will simultaneously be a 
homogenisation of the vastly preater 
power of the consensus and the 25% 
of self-declared Republicans may well 
diminish. 
Where Rustin, therefore, is heartened 
by the overwhelming Negro support of 
Johnson in 1964, 1 find enormous danger 
in Johnson being able to take that vote 
larvely for granted. Dr KE. U. Essien- 
Udom, a senior lecturer in the Facully 
of Political Science of Thadan Universi- 
1y in Nigeria, lived in the United States 
for several years and is an uncommonly 
astute analyst of American society. 
In December 1964, during a panel dis- 
cussion in Lagos, Essien-Udom pointed 
out that Johnson’s election actually ... 
“may manaye to postpone the grow- 
ing racial conflict in America for 
some years . , it is unlikely that 
Congress will appropriate the kind 
of funds reqnired or create the kind 
of state machinery necessary to bring 
about major changes .. . Above ail, 
it is doubtful whether unplanned 
training in skills is of long range im- 
portance, if if is not specificially re- 
lated to anticipated skills which will 
be useful in an automated economy.” 
Rustin's answer would be that the 
“ conlition ” will farce Johnson and Con- 


press to undertake the range and 
guality of planning to provide finds 


for a radical restructuring of education 
in order to cope with the need for a 
redetinition of work in the post-indus- 
trial age of cybernation. 

But Jet us look at this coalition. So far 
what relatively cohesive Negro power 
blocs exist have minimal real power. 
The men they send to Congress or 16 
state and local legislatures are - with 
some exceptions - either co-opted by 
one or another Democratic machine or 
insufficiently aware of the kind af legis- 
lation that is acutely necessary Wo thie 
Bap between poor and non-poor in an aec- 
celeratingly technological saciety is not 
to be further widened. 

As for organised labour, aside fram the 
grim resistance of craft unions to open 
their suzerainties ta Negroes, there is 
no evidence that labour jeadeérship re- 
cognises how short-term and eventually 
inadequate are its customary demands 
for Ingher minimum wages, extended 
unemployment compensation, massive 
public works expenditures and the like. 
These transitional demands are cssen- 
tial, but leave unresolved the problem 
of what to do when, a8 the Rand re- 
search organisation estimates, two per 
cent of the present labour force will 
be able to produce all present goods 
and services. 

Even allowing for the rise in goods anid 
services required by a grawing popula- 
tion, there will not be nearly enough 
wark - as work is now defined - fur the 


% oe 


majority of the labour foree a genera- 
tion from now. Or less. To talk, as or 
ganised Jabour does, of “ full employ- 
ment’ requires a re-examination of the 
the meaning of the term that Jabour 
has not yet done, 
Furthermore, labour is so closely at- 
tached to the Johnson polities of con- 
sensus +« by short-term self-interest - 
that there is no fikelihood that it will 
push hard enough for the foreseeable 
fulure to endanger its own alliance 
with the power centre, And, with very 
few exceptions, the secondary, younger 
leadership in organised Jabour appears 
to be just as narrow of vision and timid 
of radical action as are the present 
menibers of the hierarchy. 
The churches and the white liberals 
whom Rustin envisages as vital ele- 
ments of the “coalition” have been 
active, (hough belatedly, in protesting 
agaist discrimination in the South; 
but - again with few exceptions - they 
are not considered meaningful alties 
by the masses of black poor in the 
Northern ghettoes. These Negroes never 
do get to hear the sermons of liberal 
churchmen, nor do they attend the sym- 
pasia of white Nberals; and stice they 
see neither group ino black nelghbour- 
hoods or marehing on Northern city 
halls In sustained protest against local 
oppression (and in sustnined political 
action agaist. local oppression), they 
regard talk of a broad “coalition” now 
as the fantasy it is. 
lustin, in Commentary, 
plistic when he writes: 
“the objective fact is that EBastlond 
and Goldwater are the main enemies 
- they and the opponents of civil 
rights, of the war on poverty, of 
medicare, of social security, of federal 
aid to edueation, of uniena, and so 
forth.” 
Bat Bastland and Goldwater are only 
one kind of enemy, and the least dan- 
gerous, because il is true that Johnson's 
polities of consensus has largely limited 
their power and wil} dimit it even 
more. 
Yhe more pervasive and inore danger. 
ous enemy, however, in the urbun Nerih 
where Negroes do have the vote but 
lithe elie, is precisely those “liberal” 
paliticians and administrators wha are 
central ta Johnson's Hake hase and 
who consider (remselves fulbtledgad 
members of the kimd of coalitian Hastin 
WTOPONeEs, 
hey are, for example, Mayor Robart 
Warner of New York, under whose 
pletistic plaifarns speeches, poverty im 
the city has deepened and widened, 
They are the “Tiberal” Congressman 
who talk of tha “real progress‘ the 
War on Poverty is making, igaaring ita 
pyramid of hoaxes oy the poor, 
And so, finally, instead of looking for 
a “voalition,” New York CORE has de- 
clared it) will not any Jonger support 
Wagner fur re-electlan. And in Hrook- 
lyn, a Brooklyn Freedom Democratic 


hecarmes sim- 
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Party is being formed to rum its own 
people for affices, There is a coalition 
in Brooklyn, but it is a eaalitian of 
CORE and other Negro-led groups: and 
amony its (argets are the PiSge a 
labour unions and the “ liberai’ polite 
qians wha gutted such government. 
“pilot projects” in social action as 
Mobilisation far Youth an New York's 
Lower Mast Side because there was no 
patronage im it for them and heenuse 
the previously apathetic poar in that 
area were actually bepinning to go ont 
on the streets and protest against had 
housing, bad education and unempley- 
ment. 
It is, in sum, too soon for the kind of 
“coalition” Rustin and Harrington are 
advocating. Ioxtept in certain non: 
typical instances, nuf enough af the 
labour loaders, the chiirchinen and the 
white liberais yet realise that, a8 Joseph 
Lyford of the Centre for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions eniphasises : 
“The demand of the civil rights move. 
ment cannot be fulfilled within the 
present context of society. The Negro 
is trying to enter a soelal community 
iad the tradition of wark-and-incame 
which are in the pravess af vanishing 
for even the hitherto privileged 
white worker.” 
Whal is netded « obviously « is a redis- 
tribution af power to change that tradi 
tion. There ly no qnestion dhat even- 
tuily, a broad-based atlance will be 
essential, ut to ach as if it extsted now 
ig to act so unrealistically as ta slow 
down any possibllitves of change, 
The kind of power that mught begin 
to make busie stractural changes is ¢o- 
ing to come fist, Uf it comes at all, 
fram the vhetioes. Later. there wilt be 
allies from lahaur as the unions cna: 
tinue io diminish in membership and 
as eybernation cuts more pitilesaly ite 
the lives and aspirations of while work- 
ers and fheir children. And even later. 
these in middlemanagement and in gar 
tain other kiwis of deomed white-collar 
work will also be driven hy painful sedi 
interest to became alites. Tht an 
essential need now js to start the ponr 
atganiamy themselyes, And In most 
eases, although Students for a Demo 
crate Society has had same suecess 
iu integrated imovemente of Isea} pour, 
the initia? dynamism Tf any — wil be 
among tite black poor heesuse they 
burt the mast 
Admittedly hia is an extraordinarily 
dMeult raule - heginning first bey or 
Bainising around blamed, specifie, loval 
issiive; nioving on to other prablenss ays 
their intérconnections bectana clear; 
linking up with ather ° community 
unlogs * throwehout the country: and 
thereby amassing power, bali political 
power in the Harrow sense and the other 
kinds of power thal van ceme fran an 
informed, cohesive mass ot people, 
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Discussion 


The triple 
revolution 


Automation in’ America has meant unemployment and poverty for 
many people; can we learn from the American experience to prevent 
the same mistakes being made in Britain? Last year a group of Ameri- 
cans produced a document entitled “The Triple Revolution,” which 


outlined the choices and problems 


arising in the fields of eivil rights, 


armaments and cybernation. Here we publish extracts from a discussion 
between four Americans who have concerned themselves with these 


issues. Led by Studs Terkel, this 


discussion was printed in a fuller 


version in the September 1964 issue of the “ Chicago Perspective.” 
Also published here are comments on the discussion by George Clark, 
CND Council member now touring the United States, and Colin Wara, 


the editor of “ Anarchy.” 


Terkel; Pour men who have deeply in- 
volved themselves in the “triple revolu- 
tion” of cybernetics, weaponry, and 
human rights, are Robert Theobald, the 
non-traditional economist and author of 
l’ree Men, ree Markets; Michael Iar- 
rington, whose The Other America made 
us aware that our affluent society has a 
lot of non-afflnent citizens; historian 
Arthur Waskow, with the Institute of 
Policy Studies in Washington, DC; and 
Nay Brown, economist. Robert Theobald, 
are the three revolutions really one? 


Theobald: I think they are all one. And 
we must ask ourselves if we already are 
Ina crisis which dermands that we Jook 
for dramatic change in the GOs, JT think 
we have to look for dramatic change. I 
think we are voing to have an acute 
economic crisis in the 60s, probably with- 
In the next presidential term, and, that 
we are jroiny to have answers which 
match the magnitude of the expected 
crisis. 

It is not a question of repeating the New 
Deal: it is a question of understanding 
the fundamental requirements of a world 
in which machines will do all the toil, in 
which war is impossible, and in which we 
either give everybody full human rights 
or be destroyed. 


Terkel: Michael Harrington, you have 
been so involved with the matter of the 
non-affiuent of America and the world, 
Could you diagram the phrase cyber- 
netics, and Indicate ils impact? 


Harrington: When we talk about cyber- 
notics, we talk about automation, cormpu- 
ters, hooking automation machines into 
computers, the possibility of a quatitative 
change in what work means to the soci- 
ety. The end is now in view to eliminate 
almost all the repetitive, routine tasks 
in the economy, 


This relates to my particular concern 
with poverty in the United States. A 
gencration ago, two generations ago, the 
immigrant poor had entry jobs jn this 
economy: they would come into the econ- 
omy with unskilled jobs, they could move 
up a Jadder of skills in the society. This 
was the path that successful inimigrants 
- Italians, Irish, Jews, Poles - followed. 


Those jobs no longer exist far those who 
ave entering into this saciety now: the 
Negroes who come to the city, the Puerto 
Rieans, the Mexican-Americans, The 
society is increasingly becoming more 
arul more skilled, demanding more and 
more education: the new immigrants 
don’t have it. 


The question is: what are we going to do 
with these millions of peoples? We do 
not have the jobs for them. For example, 
the government tells us that in this de- 
cade there are going to be 26 million new 
workers in the economy. 7,6 million of 
them will not have high school diplomas, 
2.3 million will not have grade school 
education. This in an economy in which 
the Secretary of Labour has said that 
machines haye a high school education. 
So what do you do with people? 


What we have proposed is a guaranteed 
income, whereby the society says that 
any cifizen has as a birthright and a 
constitutional right to a guaranteed in- 


come; and secondly, the expansion of the 
definition “work” or a redefinition of 
the word, so that new extremely useful 
occupations would appear that these 
people could fill, particularly in one area 
that you cannot cybernate - the human 
care of human beings. 


Terkel: It would seem that a crazy para- 
dox is at work: right, Mr Waskow? 


Waskow: Right. The first expression of 
the paradox and the crisis in which we 
already find ourselves is in the area of 
human rights - the Negro revolution. In 
a sense the Negro has begun to see that 
it Js possible for everybody to have a 
decent life in a cybernaled society. Yet, 
because of the ‘way in which the eyber- 
nated suciety has begun to develop, 
Negroes as a definable group have been 
the first to be hit by the impact of loss 
of fobs. Here then is the first place in 
American society where politics has 
berun to develop demanding change. 


This relates to a redefinition of “ work.” 
Within the civil rights movement politics 
has begun to be looked upon as work. 
People now go into the shuns to teach 
reading and writing, and how to pet 
things needed to live in the society, and 
how to act politically, whether it’s the 
rent strike, or the sit-in, or what-have- 
you, In other words, in the civil rights 
movement you can see the emergence of 
the very beginnings of a new career - the 
vovation of activating people who were 
politically excluded. 


Terkel: We have become accustomed to 
the idea that man earns his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. Now there will come 
a time when it need uot be, is that 
right? 

Theobald: That is precisely right. I be- 
lieve that most of the new factories, the 
new publie works, will employ machines 
rather than men and that it will he 
absolulely impossible ta give everybody 
a job. In all of this there is a social 
crisis: crime rates are rising at 10% a 
year, automobile thefts went up 40% last 
year, 

The youlh of this nation is basically 
alienated; they dun't understand our 
society and they say that its goals are 
irrelevant. Our real problem is to bring 
them back, to make them feel they have 
a stuke in creating the good society. We 
went wrong when we said to them that 
they huve only one responsibiilly, and 
that is to find a job, and after that we 
don't care. 


Harrington: Otherwise, when you have 
these intolerable social situations arise, 
you can cut off one form of youth protest, 
e.g. pang warfare, but it will pop up as 
narcotics addiction. We have to reach for 
the roots of a real social situation. 


Waskow: Hans Morgenthau, who is 
scarcely a radical, suggested recently in 
an article in Commentary that unless 
American society inet the elvil rights and 
job questions, the level of aimless crime 
in the cities would become so high that 
it would require an organised police 
society to combat it. One ean tmaxine 
America choosing such a road, but my 
own guess would be that, confranted with 
the alternative of moving towards 


integration and the invention of new 
kinds of work and/or guaranteed income, 
the most solid, satisfied Americans 
would undergo such changes rather than 
accept the kind of social change that 
would be brought about by a police state 
in the United States. 


Theohald: I think you are much too 
optimistic, If the question came up in 
that form you are quite right; but it is 
not going to come up in this form. People 
do nut relate cuuse to effect; they only 
look at the result. drugs, the gangs, sex. 
We already see the demand for the police 
staie, Social change takes place in a 
dynamic: we don't get rational situations. 
At some point something goes out of 
control, the press swings heavily, and 
the voices of rational and intelligent 
people are drowned. 

Harrington: But I think there is) one 
dynamic and in a curious way hopeful 
factor in today’s situation: until now 
cybernation has hit primarily industrial 
workers; now we are obviously getting 
to the point where it is hitting engineers, 
aflice personnel, ete. The Wall Street 
Journal had an article a couple of months 
ago about the fact that engineers who 
are on defence contracts have had to go 
back to school because their defence 
contracts have run out and their training 
doesn’t fit them for the new generation 
of computers that have come up in other 
areas. And I think that as the American 
middle class turns froin spectator to 
affected participant in the problems of 
cybernation it will raise its politically 
organised voice in concern over cyber- 
nalion and the problems of the Negro. 


Brown: One rather stark example of 
automation in the use of people is the 
ease of migrant workers in fruit picking. 
Here one of our society’s most depressed 
groups is clearly working extremely hard 
to earn a ludicrously small income. There 
exists eleetronic machinery capable of 
the proper vibrations to make ripe fruit 
fall froin trees. In this instance the 
fabour of the migrant worker at 50c and 
55¢ an hour is cheaper than the cost of 
introducing and operating the machine. 
Ifere then is the horrible contradiction: 
if we succeed in raising the wage - which 
clearly should be a target of our society 
far such people - we eliminate them from 
work because they will be replaced by 
the new electronic cquipment. 


Terkel: Aren't you asking for a redefini- 
tion of work when you mention the 
machines who will replace the human 
apple and cherry pickers? 


Theobald: | think it is more than that. 
We are asking for a change in values. 
There ts no real reason why we cannot 
deal with this, although there are enor- 
mous continuing social problems. The 
real necessity, hawever, is to find same 
way for us to recognise the world we live 
in and to come to grips with it and make 
intellivent policy promises. How do we 
da this? There is an almost incredible 
ignorance of these trends in Washington, 
in the inions, and among husinessmen: 
nobody is willing to talk about this thing. 
First we huve got to educate: when 
peaple are willing to look for solutions 


“What we require... is an end 
to the Protestant ethic that a mal 
establishes his worth in the eyes 
his neighbour and his God al 
works out his eternal salvation 
doing drudgery and engaging 
saving.” 


I am certain they will be found. We 


have more brain-power than we 
ever had in history. 


Warrington: One of the important points 
in this question of a shift in values | 
thal it las been done betore: this Hi 
not be the first time in history. ne 
Americans regard our present concept? 
of jobs, income, and work as something 
that caine down from the bepinnink f 
time: out of the primal ooze, Bul wht 
one looks back to the conception 
economic activity and work in our 
Western history or the Middle Ages i 
even the coneept of work found to 
day in various parts of the world, 
finds that different ideas of work hae 
and do exist. So that when we tal # 
this value shift we are not talking a 
departing from nature but mak! if 
another response to changing histone 
conditions. ; 
What we require - and this is particu’, 
ly difficult for English-speaking count 
- is an end to the Protestant ethic 1 
a man establishes his worth in the 7, 
of his neighbour and his God and se 
out his eternal salvation by dol 
drudgery and engaging in saving. ae 
principles are deeply ingrained if {oy 
society and are absolutely necessaly 4 
the development of capitalism in a Pert 
of accumulation, but they are irreles* 
and potentially dangerous in a perio 
potential abundance. oat 
thir! 


Waskow: I want to hring in the 


; ‘ “tu 
revolution - the weaponry revolution y aly 


which offers the most radical chown’ oe 
two radical alternatives. A radioae ad 
dust-heap is not the America we are We, 
lo, but it is the one we will get U ua 
keep on trying to keep the status real 
If we deliberately realise the ra 404 
change that is upon us, and choose in 
we can make major changes: We a9 
move in the direction of world disat 
ment, which would be a major chan 
world affairs. be 
I happen to think that it need not oe 
such an absolutely deep qualita 
change as some think: it might not. “ibis 
require a world government I" ed 
gencration. [ can imagine a disal 
world in which polities is carriee ow 
hetween nations in an analogue ya ; 
sit-ins replaced the race riots. Ameren 
could try to carry on in the world is 
the things in which they helieve yer! 
armed and without war: it would he 
tough politics. is 
Even that, though a limited chanby aye 
major change in the Amorica we } 


in 


now. 


armed services js poing to haven 
put into other things: it might fice 
politics in the world - the Peace ©" 


For instance: the 10% of OUF nd | 
come presently put into weaponry pe | 
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but we are still ill-pre- 

d ip ct and it is likely that we are going 
hy | just Umble into the automation age with 
hara 8 much pain and unnecessary 

ia Mise et? Cybernation holds out the pro- 
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Colin Ward 


if 
t seems to me that long-term prospects 


; look nat vellous, but the immediate out- 
| 


Is alarming. Possibly we are slight- 
rey etter prepared for the cybernetic 
U lution in this country than in the 

Nled States, 


Of so many dreams coming true - 


of a world of plenty, the end- 
distinction between work and 
he immense enlargement of. in- 
cual freedom of choice, the replace- 
ddm;, 04 the government of men by the 
Chie oeration of things - that it is a 
domes thought to reflect that the devel- 

Snt and 
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control of automation de- 
the same power-structures that 
bee iant foday: vovernment 
fgg sine The spheres in 
Dine plicd and the prioritie 

1 will thus tend to he concen- 
Wann to, Coxe industries with high 
pe lantial or those with high Iabour 


reeset 


and 
which it 


s for ats ap- 


“The Negro has begun to see that 
it is possible for everybody to have 
a decent life in a cybernated 
society. Yet, because of the way in 
which the cybernated society has 
begun to develop, Negroes ... have 
been the first to be hit by the im- 
pact of loss of jobs.” A civil rights 
demonstration at the opening of 
the New York Worlds Fair. 

(Photo: Jerry Davis.) 


‘Two comments 
from England 


costs. We shall certainly have automa- 
ted weaponry before we have automated 
refuse-collection; automated car plants 
before automated brickworks. 
So the prospect of automation simply 
underlines the need to develop alterna- 
tive foci of power in society to press for 
the social application of its benefits. 
The trade union movement, for instance, 
should be pressing more radical demands 
than simply accepting a “silver hand- 
shake for redundant workers. The 
cybernation revolution could bring the 
end of the wage system, but is more 
likely to bring a series of compensations 
and amelijorations. Perhaps we are just 
aS unprepared psychologically for such 
a demand today as our grandparents 
were when Kropotkin. and William 
Morris made it eighty years ago. Try 
saving that people have got to have 
free access 10 goods and services whether 
they work or not, and see the resistance 
ae such a self-evident proposition 
meefe 
we have got to educate, as Robert 
Theobald sas We have to educate 
peaple to make preater demands from 
life, and to accept the demands which 
hife makes on us, 


George Clark 


wil he 


; 4 
Onely the 


easy to criticise ( 
MStons  affered by the — parti- 
o, 4 this discussion, the biggest 
ugg Will be that most of us will 
Wejas Our existing political and 

' Values when measuring the scale 
fut fine of potential changes in_ the 
ar 2. Udo not think that those taking 
Regn the discussion have managed to 
Bayine from this pitfall, Apart from 
ty E the three revolutions are really 
te tthe discussion teeters on the edge 
Yipee tns the total view which is re- 
Key Nie When it gets down to’ cases, it 


ang basic document so that the theory 
Unte@tactice is hoth manageable and 
oStandable. What seems to be miss- 


i inctantte em emweens: 


Pa 
tag AMple - or new inventions like the 
dea Te CE prefer inventions ke the 
hen® Corps), Same of it would also go 
Ye to America. 
we Of the crucial clements is whether 
ny“) devote a good chunk of what we 
iy 8Pend on defence toward the poor 
Ye ya/Sbossessed in America or whether 


Pye etee on the Triple Revolution 

two faces in America: on the 
‘° side, this statement hy 32 intel 
, Newe Sccasioned a nationwide response 
hey Paper articles and editorials. But 
Nite. thing to ine was that most of the 
Hid 08! response simply took as basic 
ty ‘htanental that you have Hot to dp 
tsa g TK to be a human being: they 
fish wh of trying {o violate the most 


fT traditions of Wealern man. 


ar er ch 


ins from the discussion is a clear state- 
ment that the major jinplication of the 
triple revolution is that it will usher 
ina new way of life - with, presumably, 
new forms of povernment, quite difer- 
ent wiys of living und above all totally 
diferent community patterns. 1f this is 
true then we shall need a theory, as well 
as a programme, of change. 


The changed status of work and value 
will challenge the major propositions of 
Karl Marx; will they also do the same 
thing lo the political theories of world 
ecummunism? The large-scale enterprise 
involved in cybernated Industry must 
surely raise the questions of social 
ownership and control. Michael Harring- 
ton asks: ‘What are we going to do 
with lhese millions of people?’ when 
talking about poverty and the future dis- 
possessed, The real question surely is: 
What can these people da for thenm- 
selves? Already we have millions in tho 
world who are dispossessed, They con- 


The triple revolution continued 


Waskow: The funny thing is that those 
editors who wrote the editorials were not 
doing sweaty, dirty work. They are the 
new job holders: they write, they think, 
they love their work, 


Terkel: Then you redefine craployment 
us people helping themselves and refresh- 
ing their lives. ; 


Harrington: I would certainly agree: 
Kiven the present definitions of work, 
full ermployment is impossible until a 


new altitude tawards public works is 


created, and with it the Invention of new 
types af jubs - that is, leisure industry, 
& human care industry, a teachers’ indus- 
iry is created. 


Theobalkh: Then, ef course, yeu raise a 
very real question: if you go that far, 
which of the two is more difficult, the 
guaranteed income orp the very substan- 
tial redefinition of work? 

Waskow: That is why politics is one of 
the new jobs. A crucial point if you 


stitute the majority of the world living 
in the under-developed countries and 
today the major industrial pewers should 


be giving their wealth to solving the 
more immediate problema of. poverty. 
This is what I mean when saying we 


should take a total view, 

Again, Robert Theobald raises the spec- 
tre of major eronomic crisis in the 
United States during the f0s - ' possibly 
within the next. presidential term”. - 
and I find his response. disappainting 
because he. surrounds it with the lan: 
ruage of rhetoric with which we are. all 
too familiar, If the changes predicted 
in Phe Triple Revolution are with us 
within a decade or so, then surely the 
behaviour patterns of the “‘ white: back- 
lash,” referred to obliquely in the dis- 
cussion, Will assume major proportions, 
And again, are the vested interests of 
the military and the armaments indus: 
try going to relinquish power arid tan- 
trol without some kind of ficht?: They 


COONS ETL ee Ma Nn sat VAP PE UE NA SENN RC 


regard palitics as one af the new Jabs, 
the politics of getting the politics feads 
an itsel, more peaple go out inte the 
politics of making either the guaranteed 
incame or other kinds of jobs possible. 

Theobald: We agree that we are facing 
the need for enormous change, and we 
agree, I think, that it is going to be 
exceptionally difficult to obtain: that we 
are going to have to apply pressures at 
many points, and that we are going to 
have ta begin an onormous educational 
campaizn. But we have not really started 
on this, as yet. Ina very real sense ‘The 
Triple Revolution” was the erigital docu: 
ment which has had the starting impact. 
The job is fer everybady - those who took 
part and these who feel committed - ta 
fake every opportunity to publicise it: . 
Every time DL speak, peaple ask, “' What is 
the answer?” There are na answers: you 
create them tireugh your own partictpa- 
tion, People have to be invalved. There 


are nO answers wniess there ds canimit 


ment, Ta me, thisis the key, 0 
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will, of course, if vou take. the. rather 
optimistic view of Arthur Waskow when 
he refers to thé revolution tu weapanry, 
The experience of the past ten. years 


leads me to quite oppasite: conchipiong © 
to those he puts. forward. I cannot ‘be: 


Neve that. we can achieve a disarmed 


world unless we achieve a deep qual 
talive change within the modern qaclear - 


societies, These societies are’ deeply 


committed to maintaining the early start 


they have in the revalulion of techiial 


gy and, while they may reach tempor. 


ary. agreements to maintain this: ead 


and the privileges whieh have been. x6” 


acginired, in the the long term the réal 
conflict will be between the haves and 
the havenota of the narthern 
southern heimisphres. 


ov these reasons, ag much. as any, PD - 
found thie discussion disappointing, Our. 
social and palitical demands. 


inimeate Hlth) 
should be concerned with the problenig 
of undepprivlege) and) underdevetap 


ment that exist now; we should forme = 
late a serins of preposais which takes = 
account of the new Mmethads of produc: 


tion and explore fully same, if not all, 


of tho possibilities which the triple ree 

Tv WO. 
e TAR) 
in which 
everybody. is participating aa equals, Tt 
ig after all ane of our imost cherished: - 


voluGon apens up fer us. Becone 
should begin to think in conere 
ahout the nature of a society 


ideals, and. if the implicatinns of the 
triple revolution are fully 
then 80 i8 such. a Roe 


direction. 


Greater stress must be placed on what 


poopie ean do far themselves, and th 
must play an increasingly. lnportar 
vari in the thinking oF our movement 
it would be wronk and naive to suppose 
that“ the 

nat’ he 


re af hinan beings” could 
veybernated, They: wilh be if 

responsible elites Use 
Once nore we & 
value of the indy a 
sibility ta hi 


ard 


realisable: : 
au ety. Thea puaretir. 
teed Income is only a startin Mie right 


Sa st ee enter meee 


Wy 
4 
di 
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Malcolm Caldwell Middle-class birth control 


The Population Crisis and the Use of 
World ttesources - edited by Stuart 
Mudd (Dr W. Junk Publishers, The 
flague, for the World Academy of Art 
and Seience, 1964). 

Do the common people copulate more 

freely than their betters? Certainly, it 

is the traditional middle-class belief that 

they do. ‘The question, of course, has a 

bearing upon population, and is dis- 

cussed by one of the cuntributors to this 
monumental collection of pieces about 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


hard. Incidentally, he suggests that if S 
Nat Hentoff THE POLITICS OF POVERTY 


More and more of the city centres con- 
tain growing percentages of blacks, as 
whites move to the surburbs; so long 
as these ghettoes continue, a maximisa- 
tion of Pigott hlack power can work 
to end the ghettoes, Bill Strickland, exe- 
cutive director Northern Student Move- 
ment, makes the corollary point that as 
the cities grow - and as their needs 
multiply - it must become clearer that 
in any of their functions, state Jegisla- 
tures are anachronistic. 


“Phe movement,” he asserts, “has to 
cereale new political forms in the city 
by which those in the city can deal 
much more directly with the Federal 
governinent, where the quantities of 
money are that can help make change 
in the city." And, Strickland adds, in 
those citles in which black political 
vower can be amassed in sufficient num- 
vers, the planning and the expenditure 
of funds must be controlled by political 
leaders from - and directly responsible 
to - the black ghettoes. 


Admittedly again, these are infant move- 
ments now and have not yet become 
even strong enough to deal with a cru- 
clal problem, as described in Studies 
on the Left: 
“The problem of connecting up these 
issues with the consciousness of the 
need for an over-all transformation, 
In such a way that local power struc- 
tures will not be able to co-opt the 
movements by granting parts or all 
of immediate demands ,..” 


I am not sanguine that this route will 
work, but I do not see any other jn this 
decade despite Lyndon Johnson’s rheto- 
ric and Bayard Rustin’s dream. What {s 
somewhat encouraging is that most of 
the full-tlme workers towards these goals 
now in the ghettoes are recognising that 
they cannot bring in and try to super- 
impose sectarian ideologies or pre-set 
tactical glossaries on the poor as the 
poor find indigenous leaders and reason 
to move to action, This has to be an 
existential series of discoveries of the 
ways jn which to begin rea] change. 
Arthur Finch of the Boston Action Group 
(BAG), part of the Northern Student 
Movement, says: 

“There is 4 conflict among civil rights 


the food-popwation equation. J. Mayone 
Stycos is director of the International 
Population Programme, Cornel) Univer- 
sity, and he writes on ‘Problems of 
Fertility Control in  Under-developed 
Areas.” 

He argues that the science of demogra- 
phy, although well-established and 
Statistically sophisticated, signally failed, 
until the last few years of genuine con- 
cern about the population explosion, to 
explore the motivational aspects, and 
this despite the fact that its subject 
matter encompasses three of the most 
basic human events and processes - birth, 
death and migration. Even now, he 
points out, we know more about what 
people expect, want and do with respect 
to buying a TV set than with respect to 
having babies. 

Much of the blame for this situation, 
he suggests, lies with the middle-class 
complex of attitudes to the whole prob- 
Jem. This is compounded of such ele- 
ments as reticence about bodily func- 
tions, ignorance of the working classes, 
paternalism, feminism, and impersonal 
professionalism. Ife cites the hilarious, 
but true, story of a distinguished ex- 
Governor General of Ceylon (Viscount 
Soulbury) who advised the island's 
Prime Minister, in all seriousness, to 
tackle the population problem by in- 
stalling electric lighting, on the theory 
that the lower orders have large families 
because they have nothing else to do at 
night. 

Stycos points out that in fact there is 
no evidence to suggest that poor people 
copulate more frequently than prosper- 
ous people; what evidence there is sug- 
gests that the opposite may indeed be 
the case. It is just possible that a large 
family may even be evidence of infre- 
quent copulation (page 100). But the 
arrogant middle-class assumption that 
there is something more irresponsible 
and animal about the other half dies 


‘theoreticians ’ as to whether the move- 
ment is revolutionary or reformist in 
character. We, on the other hand, opt 
for what we can get and take.” 


And Dick Flacks, an assistant professor 
at the University of Chicago, writes in 
the February 1965 Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society Bulletin: 
“ |,, there are times and places where 
local activities will see the need to 
work in and with liberal coalitions. 
One such time and place may be 
certain Southern areas right now. 
Or, putting ~it the other way, 
there are times and places’ where 
radicals must absolutely eschew top- 
down liberal coalition and organise 
radical constituencies - for example, 
cities jike Chicago or New York 
right now.” 


Those civil rights groups who will have 
major roles in the movement beyond 
civil rights will be those who can act 
as catalysts for the poor to organise 
themselves. Martin Luther King is a 
charismatic presence, but his Southern 
Christian Leadership Conferenee does 
not have a cohesive political programme, 
nor has it organised constituencies to 
implement that programme in cities 
after King has left. 


The NAACP as a national body will pro- 
bahly continue to be an inadequate 
catalyst for political action on the basic 
issues - although valuable in other ways 
- but Individual NAACP chapters are 
quite likely going to be part of local, 
indigenous political coalitions. More and 
more individual CORE chapters are 
planning in this direction. SNCC has al- 
ready formed the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party and is encouraging In- 
dependent = political organisation — in 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama and Ark- 
ansas, 


The crux of the division between such as 
SNCC, on the one hand, and Bayard 
Rustin and the “ coalitionists” on the 
other was dramatised at the 1964 At- 
lantic City Democratic Party Conven- 
tleon, when the Freedom Democratic 
Party (essentially SNCC), despite 
Rustin's efforts at persuasion, refused 
to accept a token compromise of two at- 
large seats. 


promiscuousness diminished, as many 
middle-class reformers would like, the 
number of births would probably in- 
crease, since settled unions are more 
favourable to the production of children. 
Family planning agitation started as a 
sideline of the whole feminist move- 
ment. Like most voluntary movements, 
the planned parenthood movement as 
it got under way was dominated by 
women, women, moreover, in this case, 
whose avowed intention was to arrest 
control over fertility from men, From 
the start, therefore, there was an un- 
fortunate bias. This led to mistakes - 
such as concentrating on female appli- 
ances when the overwhelming weight 
of evidence points to the conclusion that 
the decline of fertility in the West 
was due to male initiative and male ap- 
pliances. It is pointed out that male ini- 
tiative may be even more marked in 
the East. The feminist bias, moreover, 
has Jed to a number of surveys on fe- 
male attitudes to family size, but hardly 
anything comparable for men. 


Middle-classness also typifies the clinical 
approach, Stycos comments drily that 
one drawback of birth control clinics is 
that they are not used. The methods 
offered by clinics are not popular; the 
atmosphere discourages most women 
both because of the publicness of going 
to a clinic, and, paradoxically, also be- 
cause of the embarrassing intimacy of 
the private examinations and question- 
ing (in Eastern societies, where female 
modesty is an important value, this 
factor assumes greater significance); and, 
finally, the people who need the services 
of clinics most are least likely to know 
about them, 


The conclusions Stycos comes to are that 
family planning programmes in the 
countries which urgently need them 
should be taken out of the hands of 
amateurs (including doctors) and put 
into the lap of governments, to be ad- 


Those seats were not from Mississippi, 
and therefore, as Stanley Newman 
pointed out in his paper, Atlantic City 
- Case Study in the New Politics, the 
compromise did not acknowledge that 
the FDP represented the people in 
Mississippi. Secondly, the Credentials 
Committee - not the Freedom Democra- 
tic Party - named the two delegates. 
And, Andrew Kopkind has pointed out 
in the New Republic (‘New Radicals 
in Dixie,” April 10, 1965): 


“SNCC's point was that they had no 
real interest in, or hope of assimilat- 
ing into the Democratic establishment. 
They wanted to demolish it. It was 
rotten to the core, not just eroded 
here and there. They believed in their 
rights to political power, and they 
wanted them in 1964, not at some 
unnamed future date.” 


Yet Rustin writes in Commentary: 


‘..,.the difference between expedien- 
cy and morality in polities is the 
(difference between selling out a 
principle anc making smaller con- 
cessions to win larger ones. The lead- 
er who shrinks from this task reveals 
not his purity but his lack of political 
sense.” 


ae FOLK AND JAZZ 


Odyssey in honour of Africa Freedom Day, 
Reyal Festival Hall, Sunday, June 13, 2.30 p.#! 
with Johnny Dankworth and his sextet 


mya? 


Gtoger Johuson 
and his drummers 
Aunie Ross 
Cy Grant 
Barry Foster 


produced and devised by Barri Johnsen 
Tiekets (MCF or box oflice - WAT 3191). 12s 6d, 10s, 75 5° 


continued from page 5 


The Vagabonds 
Vanessa Redgrave 
Steve Benhow 
Andrew Faulds 


ministered by non-medical professional 
such as social scientists and commu 
cations media specialists. The outlines i 
an effective policy, he suggests, wou 
be: 


‘ 0 
1. As much attention to men ast 
women, and possibly more. 


2, Far more resources, and possibly the 
bulk of them, to be devoted to dist” 
buting the popular devices through "FP 
mal, familiar and accessible retail © 
lets and through agents, possibly 
commission. 


3. Use of the mass media for advertlt 
ing and plugging birth control. 


4. Encouragement through the medi 
and in other ways of simple techniay 
such as coitus interruptus (low indi. 
ual effectiveness, but an increase In iail 
use would effect a significant reducti 
in fertility on a mass basis). 


5. Emphasis on the social and economit 
advantages of small families rather ed 
on the reputedly deleterious effects 
health of rapid child-bearing. 

6. Provision of sterilisation and aber 
tion facilities, which have proved highs 
popular wherever available, thovr 
often frowned upon by Western comm 4 
tators (the Japanese have been may 
to feel defensive and apologetic ab™, 
their abortion programme, which 0 
probably the only case in the worl i 
date of a successful mass program 
of fertility control), 


Other articles in this book demonstri 
effectively and cogently the really alar i 
ing population situation which has —, 
veloped in the world in recent yeas. 
every week there are 134 million a 
tional mouths to feed - and under 
the desperately urgent need for Tee lh 
tic analysis, followed by realistic ac# 
along the lines suggested hy Stycos. 


Maleolm Caldwell is a Jecturer 


at shct: 
School of Orlental and African Stua 


0 
That Rustin honestly could not se0 
clear an illustration of the Missi8 

Freedom Democratic Party refusif® 
sell out a principle in Atlantic CHY ald 
dicates that he and the new raetaig 
in “the movement” have a basi¢ oll’ 
agreement on the definition of * P 

tical sense.” 


3 
In the North, and increasingly 1 a 
South, political action by the POOF jan 
require decisions more complicated cme 
in Atlantic City, and there will be * py 
wary, broader coalitions - as dae i 
jective situation requires. But the : nod 
of the new radicals will be deter™) ree 
by the degree to which they iyjon 
liberals, the churchmen, and the 4 {0 
leaders in those tentative coalllOy pe 
prove themselves. The criteria Wl yes 
whether each political action @' re 
towards real change in the Way jen 
poor live. Any other kind of “PO ig 
sense" is to turn the polities of Pomel 
into the politics of delaying U! 
despair. 


Copyright Nat Hentoff © or 
Nat Hentoff is a regular contri bi tyelf 
Peace News. He has written ev rights 
on jazz and the American civil ™ 
movement, 
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Adrian Harmen 
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Dorethy Masuka 
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Enquiries regarding block bookings at reduced rates from 


MCF, 374 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 (‘TER 1078). 
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Polaris Number 36: The US Navy’s 36th 
Polaris missile submarine, the USS 
James K. Polk, being launched at Gro- 
ton, Connecticut, on May 22. 


POLARIS 


The four Polaris submarines under con- 
Struction for the British government, 
together with the hase at Faslane trom 
ae they will operate, are to cost at 
fe st £370 million, the Minister of De- 
“hee stated on June 2 in a written 
Hee to a question from Mr Emrys 
ee’ According to figures given re- 
ive Bene Daily Worker connmented ol 
milli 3, the cost ad gone up by £50 
Was on since December. At that time it 
ea that the five Polaris submarines 
ree by the Conservative govern- 
milli Dlus their base, would cost £400 
Te When the Labour government 
Bate led the fifth submarine it) was 
‘led that there would be a saving of 
0 million - leaving £320 million. 


Wtlushes has stated that he and Mr 
on Fhe Baxter have placed a motion 
for une Commons Order Paper calling 
he Ns expenditure to be looked at in 
re defence review now made. 
SC sai 
Rage 
Wig 

Wal of Materials were being used which 
ton vadly needed for other construe- 
ay. Work in Scotland. 


Driorit eet continue to demand that 
Y be given to schools, hospitals 


und the man 2 eds “ota iu 
aid Mr ugh needs of Scotland, 


Scottish ‘100’ plan 


action at Faslane 


Tha ; - 

kanig Cottish Committee of 100 is or- 

Pg ries a demonstration at the British 

the pS base at Faslane which is now in 

loratadt Stages of construction. It is 
aon the Gareloch near the town 

Glasgow eure, some 25 miles from 

» : 

Ton ‘ : 

Campa; ne 21 the Committee will be 

Gay kning in the area and on Satur- 

Action une 26, there will be a direct 

project at the base. 

0 beg oe and discussion meeting is 

Clo. «aes at which a film about the 

Shown” factory for Peace will be 


a 
BVO, 4 : 
bive mat war work will be present to 


e&¢ r 
Conve ehomist is drafting a plan for the 
On of Faslane into an interna- 
at derminal. This will he presen- 
bodie — fovernment and trade union 
War ete an alternative to the present 
Contr bat rations at Faslane and as a 
non Varun to International Co-opera- 
1g ude 
" mon al the base will be an attempt 
(2 Breve and, by physically blocking, 
he gant Work being carried out. On 
unde day constructive action will 
Mel eiken hy another group who 
“Ween ty up stretches of the beach 
tre at Uclensburgh and Fasiane which 
Satur od With rubbish. 
phen rite programme will end with an 
ry hog pele and felk song convert to 
arr M the beach at Nelensburgh. 
ny ithe 
rah * yjiformation about the action 
jhittos mod from the Scottish Com- 
Roy trees Epedet ora Sas 89, Elders- 
1 * ; "i aie Take a4 nde :< 
MEN Se oe elephone: Glas 
4 Me a I tc MO is 


Con 
‘Dact 
Menteg : 


rich in ideas, well dacu- 
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Call for West German trade unionists 
to fignt new Emergency Laws 


An urgent problem is presented at the 
moment, especially to the peace move: 
ment, by the proposed introduction of 
the kmergency Laws in West Germany. 
The Rev Herbert Giinneberg, a member 
of the Council of the War Itesisters’ 
International, wrote recently to the WRI 
in London with details of the situation 
and proposals for action, 


The Rev Ginneberg writes that Lhe 
position is particularly dangerous be- 
cause representatives of the German 
General Stat? have said that the Emer- 
gency Laws are the next urgent step 
to build up the German military forces. 
They want them passed through the 
Bundestag very quickly. Secret negotia- 
tions have taken place between the lead- 
ers of the three political parties in the 
Bundestag to reach a compromise 
agreement for passing the Emergency 
Laws as early as possible before the 
General Eleetion on September 49, 

It is said that the Socialist Party (SPD) 
is going to agree with the proposals 
of the Christian Democratic Party con- 
cerning the Emergency Constitution 
Law if the Christian Democrats puaran- 
tee to give them seats in a coalition 
povernment after the election. An un- 
known number of members of the So- 
cia] Democratic Party, especially repre- 


sentatives Of the trade unions, are not 
in agreement with this policy, but it 
is probable that in spite of this the 
SPD leaders will continue with their 
plans. This is inainly bevause they do 
not wish to bear sole responsibility for 
the coming revision of German foreipyn 
policy and therefore do not wish, should 
they win the election, fo govern alone, 
But they want to participate in the xav- 
ernment whether they win the election 
or not, 

The people have not been consulled and 
will not be consulted. The small group 
of leaders of all parties who do not 
heed or do not care for the wishes of 
their party members js the very proup 
which would operate the Emergency 
Laws in the event af an emergency. 
“A new dictatorship is going to arise, 
if the strong man is at hand - and 
am sure he wilt be - in a very legal, 
secret and surprising manner,” Rev 
Giinneberg writes. 

Trade untonists are apainst the Emer- 
gency Laws becanso the fundamental 
right to strike will be abolished or at 
least restricted to certain wage «ques- 
tions. Many trade union groups and 
sections decided to hola demonstrations. 
Bul on May (9, after a meeting with 
leaders of the Social Democratic Party, 
the chalrman of the German Trade 


Mulford Sibley to speak at 
Canadian radar base 


Mulford Q. Sibley, who was recently 
barred entry into Canada, will be one 
of the speakers who will address a 
gathering of some 1,000 pacifists and ob- 
servers at the Dana radar base, in Sas- 
katchewan on Sunday, June 27. 
Professor Sibley was questioned by Ca- 
nadian ymimigration authorities about 
certain statements he had made which 
had appeared in the University of Min- 
nesota campus newspaper. When he re- 
fused to answer the questions, stating 
that they “smacked of McCarthyism,’ 
he was put on board the next plane 
returning to America. He was, however, 
subsequently allowed to enter Canada. 
Mulford Sibley is a professor in the De- 
vartment of Political Science at the 
Iniversity of Minnesota; he is a pacifist 
and a member of the Soctely of Friends, 
He was editor of “The Quiet Battle," 
published in 1963, a book consisting of 
his introductory essay and documents 
dealing with the theory and practice of 
non-violent resistance. , 
The other speaker at the demonstration 
will be Frank H. Epp of Winnipeg, edi- 
tor of the Canadian Mennonite and a 
frequent speaker in the cause of peace 
and disarmament. 

The Dana hase, which is part of the 


STUDENTS! 


North American defence system, is 40 
miles north-east of Saskstoon, where 
the project will begin. There will be a 
motorcade to the base where a pro- 
gramme has been arranged of speeches, 
singing, periods of silent vigilling and 
the presentation of the group's state- 
ment of purpose to fhe commander of 
the base. Afterwards the Doukhobor 
Society of Saskatoan are entertaining 
visiting participants at their Cammunity 
Hame. 

Representatives of many peace organi- 
sulions in Canada wre expected to take 
part including Quakers, Mennanites, 
members of the Fellowship af Reeonci- 
liation, Voice of Women, the Students 
Union for Peace Action, the Canadian 
Campaign fer Nuclear Disarmament, 
and the Frieuds Service Committee. 
Co-ordinating the project are Doukho- 
hor representatives from western Cana- 
da with assistance from jndividuals from 
other organisations, The organisers all 
participated in, or were invelved jn 
organising, two peace vigils in 1064: the 
first at Suffield, Alberta, to protest 
against the chenucal, bacterlolagical and 
radiological research establishment in 
that area, anit the second at Orcadia, 
Saskatchewan, at the radar base there. 


Union Congress sent a letter to all trade 
union district’ counells forbidding all 
demonstrations. The reason he gave was 
that the Trade Union Congress was in 
continual contact wath all political par- 
ties canverning the Emergency Laws 
and that he had asked them nat to 
pass the Laws before the election. There 
has heen nea public statement by the 
political parties, however, ta indicute 
that they are willing to act in accuord- 
anee with this request, Rev Ginneberg 
says that he fears that this inactivity on 
the part of the trade unions wil) factli- 
tate a rushing through of the legiala- 
tion. 

Actions against the Emergency Laws 
ure heing organised in West Germany, 
including pickels and marches. 214 uni- 
versity professors launched an appeal for 
action, especially on the part of trade 
unions, On May 30 a congress of student 
organisations at Bonn University was 
held, followed by a public meeting, The 
rerman Campaign for Nuctear Disarm 
ment intends to organise a national de 
monstration in Bonn when the Laws 
come hefore Parliament. 


Help can be given from abroad to the 
people in Germany who are trying to 
prevent the passing af the Emergency 
Laws, First of all, it is important to 
let the public know of the nature of The 
Laws. Although most countries have pro- 
vistans in their constitutions for special 
laws in emergency sinations, normally 
such laws are in fact only enforced In 
real Ginergencies such as war. But what 
the government in West Germany are 
trying to do {a ta  intraducea a 
change in the basle constitulion which 
would give it greatly increased pawers 
and almost a dictatorial character, 
(Texts of the Kmergency Laws as orl 
ginally published can he obtained fram 
the War Resisters’ International, BR 
Park Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex. Hecent 
changes jn the proposals are secret) 
Possible types af action inclaite: 

1, Demonstrations at German embas- 
sits. 

2. Delegations to German sribassadors 
requesting jufermation on the European 
significance of the German Emergeney 
Laws, Such delegations should ideally 
inchide experts able to engage ia dis- 
cussion with the ambassador and his 
experts, The interview should be public: 
ly reported if pussihle. 

4 Inquiries by Lahour MBs to the Ger. 
man Social! Democratic Party about its 
pohley an the Emergency Laws 

4. Support by trade unians for the pro- 
tests of German trade wolanists. 

i. Letters ta the press giving informa 
tion on the situation. 

The latest information from the Rev 
Giinneherg states that the second read: 
Ine of the Mamergeney Jaws wil} be on 
June 16; the date of the final third read 
ing is not known. 
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‘As the cost of the arms race Soars... 


governments... 


They came out of the private conference 
roon) of the public hall in ones and 
twos, congregated a moment in small 
groups on the pavement outside, then 
took their ieave of one another with 
polite goodnights. They were a nonde- 
script collection, mostly middle-aged, 
mostly men, but with enough young men 
and old men and women of indetermi- 
nate age to make the gathering hetero- 
geneous. Such gatherings are not unu- 
sual In Paris - a chess club session, per- 
haps, or a branch meeting of a political 
party, or the birth of a campaign to 
refuse all payment of taxes. 


This one, though, was unique. In a 
city of curious happenings, nothing 
could be much curtouser than this three- 
day conference, just ended, of interna- 
tional secret agents - or Special Service 
Agents, as some of them prefer to be 
called, And the purpose of the confer- 
ence? Nothing less than to inaugurate 
an international trade union of secret 
agents to protect standards of payment, 
conditions of service and, especially, 


.economise at the expense 


of secret agents...’ 


Cyril Hughes 


security of tenure in the espionage 
business. Spies of the world, in short, 
unite. 

I teard about the meeting through a 
purely fortuitous acquaintance with one 
of the participants. But when, on the 
second day, I joined a group of dele- 
gates and tried to enter the conference 
room, I was politely shown the door. 
There was nothing that I could see to 
distinguished me from the others - they 
didn’t carry cards, for instance - but 
I suppose all that training must sharpen 
the instincts. However, over coffee at 
the Closerie des Lilas afterwards, my 
informant told me as much as he thought 
I ought to know. At his request, I con- 
ceal his name - the customary X_ will 
suffice - and his nationality, except to 
say that he is not British, He speaks 
perfect English, with an imperfect. ac- 
cent slighter than that of most Fnglish- 
men. 

He and his colleagues, suggested X, 
would not be averse to a certain con- 
trolled amount of publicity, revealing 


Edwin Morgan 


THE THIRD DAY 


OF THE WOLF 


Lock the gates and man the fences! 
The lone Canadian timber-wolf 
has escaped into the thickets, the ditches, the distances! 


Blow the silver whistles! 


The zoo-born sniffs the field mist, 
the hedgerow leaves, liberty wind 


of a cold February Friday. 


Saturday trudging, loping, hungry, free but hunted, 
dogs tracking, baying, losing scent, shouts dying, 
flelds dangerous, hills worse, night welcome, but the hunger 


now! And Sunday many miles, 


risking farms, seen panting, 


dodging the droning helicopter shadows, 

flashing past gardens, wilder, padding along a highway, 
twilight, sleepy birdsong, dark safety - till a car 
catches the grey thing in its rushing headlights, 

throws it to the verge, stunned, su living, lying, 


fangs dimly scrabbling the roots o 


Hertfordshire. 


The haze lifting, the head rising, the legs limping, the run 
beginning again, with torches, whispers, smell of men and guns, 
far off, warning, nearer, receding, wavering, waiting 

for a whimper, a twig crack, a blood spot, finding them 

and coming on, coming nearer to the starving meeting-place. 
Breaking cover as had to be, on the icy morning of Monday, 
Monday suddenly opening all its mouths, gulping 

with fury at the weary fragment, farmers, keepers, police, 
two planes diving again and again to drive it 

in terror towards the guns, and the farm’s pet collie 
cornering it at last with the understrapper’s yap. 

The empty belly and mad yellow eyes 

waiting for man were then shot, 


not killed, then bludgeoned, 
not killed, then shot, 
and killed, 


How strong man 1s 


with his helicopters and his planes, 


his radios and rifles! 
What a god for a collie! 

O wild things, wild things 
take care, beware of him. 
Man mends his fences. 
Take care, take strength. 
Take care of the warrant 
for death. How good 

he js at that, 

with his dirty sack 

ready to lay on you: 

it is necessary. 

But I have a warrant 

to Jay this too, 

a wreath for wildness, 
timber-wolf, timber-wolf. 


Worried spies 
redundancy 


outlines but not details. That was why 
he was talking to me. That was, pre- 
sumably, why Paris, the leakiest of 
European capitals, had been chosen for 
the conference. Briefly, spies had been 
worried about their jobs for some time. 
The new organisation was a necessity if 
they were to present a united front 
against their employers, the govern- 
ments of the world. No, the organisa- 
tion had no name, still less a set of 
memorable initials. This was not a fan- 
ciful international conspiracy like 
SMERSH, or even STENCH, but an as- 
sociation of professionals concerned 
about the living standards of their wives 
and families. “‘ We shall probably,” said 
X, “register our organisation with the 
ILO, and then a name will be necessary, 
but you can be sure that it will not be 
one to indicate the nature of our work. 
For our own purposes, mathematical 
symbol suffices,” 

The members are mostly freelance 
agents rather than salaried employees 
of povernment departments (whom X 
contemptuously dismisses as “ civil ser- 
vants with pensions in their false bot- 
toms”). Their first aim is to secure in- 
creased, and uniform, rates of pay. As 
the cost of the arms race soars, there 
is a tendency, according to X, for gov- 
ernments to economise at the expense 
of secret agents, the most vulnerable and 
expendable of their servants. ‘“ Some of 
the new African states are very hard 
bargainers.” The increasing incidence of 
double agents is a sign of this tendency 
- one agent does the work of two. 
getting more pay with fewer overheads. 
Only organised negotiation, with the 
threat of sanctions, can protect agents’ 
rights. 

Conditions of employment give cause for 
worry, too. Special agents accept with 
stoicism the risks inevitably associated 
with their job, but they feel that recent 
developments give cause for genuine 
concern. In particular, the exceptionally 
heavy prison sentences recently passed 
on some agents are, it is felt, beyond 
all reason, Agents are uneasily appre- 
hensive of the results of a competition 
in public deterrence among judges in 
many lands, and do not see why they 
should be the scapegoats. An occasion- 
al, pragmatic exchange of prisoners is 
not enough, they feel, In the contract of 
service, which they hope ultimately to 
negotiate through the ILO, they will 
seek to include an obligatory “ exchange 
or ransom of prisoners ” clause. 

Pay and conditions are bad enough. 
“Many of our best brains are getting 
out - going into industrial espionaze, 
where the rewards are greater and the 
risks less. But we feel it lowers the 
dignity of the profession.” Worse still, 
however, is the threat to tenure. The 
hard fact is that the most powerful 
governments would like to get out of 
the spying business altogether. There 
is a serious danger of redundancy among 
special agents if something is not done 
soon. 

“The biggest threat to our old and re- 
spected profession,” says X, ‘is the great 
deterrent. You see, both sides are com- 
mitted to the bomb. Both sides publicly 
proclaim that world peace is preserved 
by the balance of power, or what they 
call the balance of terror. Now, if that 
is s0 - my own opinion is irrelevant, but 
they believe it - then it Is essential 
that one side should not be significantly 
ahead of the other. That would upset 
the balance, and bring war nearer. 
Therefore, if one side does make a 
discovery which gives it a real advan- 
tage over the other, it is necessary, as 
a matter of national, patriotic policy, 
that it should be disclosed to the other. 
“In the past, we agents have brought 
aboul. such disclosures - discreetly and, 
I think, efficiently, We, too, have made 
our sacrifices for world peace, have 
suffered hardships to save the faces of 
governments, In your own country, for 
instance, Klaus Fuchs contributed to 
the preservation of the balance of pawer, 
He should have received a medal, or a 
Nobel peace prize, instead of a prison 
sentence.” 

He sighed. “Now the governments are 
moving in. They think they can arrange 


| 
fight | 
| 


such things better - and more cheap | 


- without the help of agents. That 
line’ between Washington and Mos ost 
is merely a sign of the times, Our ar 
form of retaliation is to threaten i 
leak, unofficially, and publicly, the | 
cial and secret leaks. We can, of cours 
tap the ‘hot Hne,’ and unscramble Wy 
but how do we know when there's ay 
thing on it, except by keeping somebor 
permanently on duty, and that wo 
be too costly?” 
Nevertheless, the special agents wert 
determined to go to any lengths to avers 
the threat of unemployment. Some ~ 
that cold from which one fictional ee 
tried to come in crept into the conve | 
sation as X casually mentioned sevet 
successful “interceptions” of offi, | 
couriers engaged on official “ disclosul® 
missions. “They were, of course, writt ; 
off as accidents.” To the real profess 


Spying, clearly, is not what it was. | 


apparently, though the Second Wor 
War and its immediate aftermath o 
fered satisfying opportunities too. BY 
nowadays only the smaller areas 1 | 
tension between comparatively backwal | 
nations provide scope for the exer! | 
of the finer traditional skills, and theft 
the rewards are more unreliable. ‘ 
the wider world the market is dwindlift: 
“When both sides,” as X put it, “haw 
the power to annihilate the world oe 
eral times over, nobody is interested. 
the secret blueprint of a new and 
proved peashooter.” 


One thing puzzled me. If, in a world 
of megadeaths, the lower and note 
traditional ranks of espionage were ig 
longer worthwhile, why the severe pea 
tences on those agents caught out in m 
small-time traffic - Blake, for instan®, 
X looked at me pityingly. “But © 
course,” he said, ‘there is still the ct 
tional ego to be boosted. That is whi 
makes our job so unnecessarily haze 
ous. One might say that the lenglt? 
the sentence is in inverse proportion 6 
the importance of the information tra! 
ferred. No country likes to think 
its military secrets are so useless 
nobody will even try to steal them. 5), 
when somebody is caught keeping mM 
hand in, the ‘sentence is out of 
proportion to the offence. 


“It’s entirely for home consumptio® 
We agents perform a useful servi 
several countries by maintaining foF |g 
public the illusion of defence - with? 
us the illusion would collapse. i 
greatest allies are the service chieks 
they still take us seriously. If they vag 
not, they could not take theme! 
seriously. Without spies trying to fe") 
out its secrets, the whole comple® (4 
defence would be devalued, and ont 
was devalued, the public would bé 
willing to contribute further to its, 
keep. Secret agents are fundamenta iy 
the whole western - and eastern * 
of life.” 

anit j 


We finished our coffee, shook near 
and X departed. Rather to my aero" 
pointment, there was no sign of & Myo | 
scopic microphone concealed i 
coffee spoons, or in the neatly wraPlg 
lumps of sugar. | watched him walk, 
slowly off, with a certain shabby ai 
nity, into the night. Spies, it Boe Toh 
were ordinary people - certainly ©" if 
Le Carré rather than lan FleminBs og | 
X was anything to go by. Evep i 
had their frustrations, and their rig! 
yor 


Cyril Hughes teaches in a Cacrnatiigy 
shire secondary school. Wo ts seeT’yis 
of his local CND group. A book tone! 
poems, The Literary Swan, was yer 
recently by the Arts Festival Comm 


University of North Wales. — 


é: renounce War and } will never | 
support or sanction anothe’ | 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the baals of the peace | 
Pledge Union send your plede? ig | 
PPU Headquarters Dick ShapP?” — 
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Revolution and violence 


Certain questions basic to the practical 

i fvance of non-violence are raised 

nt Revolution and Violence” by Mut- 

oo Sibley (Peace News, April 30). 

font are three areas which need fur- 
er discussion. 


Kirst 4 ‘ : a 
oo Many assumptions in the article 


ae questionable. Dr Sibley'’s analysis 
bi ubu is quite different) from that 
ah by Dave Dellinger in “ What. is 
th " Really Like?” or hy Adolfo Gilly 
tee aside the Cuban Revolution. His 
maietion that non-violent power is 
melee) ,fesponsible for improvements in 
is al integration in the United States 
F also questionable. 
il 
ane example, Kennedy did not move in- 
@ Situation in) Birmingham until 
a began to be violent - was it 
ieneqrolence or the threat of more vio- 
ie that caused him to act? In many 
ameg the South, loeal blacks are 
‘ ite and do shoat hack at harassing 
ae €s; they tell one that this practice 
Bum eutsed harassment to stop. Again, 
the - Say that in McComb, Mississippi, 
Whites had a change of heart. be- 


Ney 


f 


ase of the non-violence of blacks; The Beloved Country, he proposed to 


hundreds of whites finally got the cour- 
age to sign a petition, and things have 
been better ever since. Another version 
of what happened is that business was 
being hurt by the violence of whites 
and the resultant bad publicity. Still an- 
other version is that local Negroes began 
sitting up all night with loaded shot- 
vuns, and then white violence ceased. 
Perhaps each version is part of the 
truth. Again, was Johnson moved to 
act by the non-violence of events in 
Selma or because if he didn’t do some- 
thing he woud have had an insurree- 
tion on his hands? Who can say what 
made Johnson act? 

To say that certain revolutions have 
failed to carry out the promise held 
out by them in their beginnings because 
they became violent is about as fair as 
fo clann that Gandhi and his revolution 
had only limited suecess in India  be- 
cuuse it was non-violent. 

Second, the oppressed people of the 
world are on the move. Most of them 
are not aware of the theory of nen- 
violence, and they are going to act 
as best they know how. A black civil 
rights activist from Mississippi says: 


“In Alan Paton’s book titled Cry 


STANSTED PROTEST continued from page 3 


ti 

meee eaY have been expressed by packed 
later WS in village after village, but 
Soa 28 Many people evidently began to 
benents Imagine) social and economic 
- inge that would come with the airport 
the p 4s did local people with regard to 
Pier paris hase in Scotland. Now, what- 
tontrare Preservationists may say to the 
th i opposition to the airport seems 
divig ve waned. Attitudes appear to be 

Sa ta sume exient along class lines. 


Talk; 
ang ne at ré i ; 
tnd pi random to peaple in shops 


s, T found about half those I 
ana were against having the airport, 
of Pate in favour of it. The landlady 
out ih Old Mill” at Takely pointed 

hat there are not many prospects 
locayyeums people in the immediate 
Ntp ie Too many have to commute 
busy Tarlow. The presence of a big, 
Duh ,2tport in the vicinity of her 
of an ould mean an increased number 
kee tomers. Both she and a local shop- 

Said they thought opinion was 
aloe eMy divided in the village - 
OWner, Mf Class lines. The rich property 
UDroot, do not want noise or to be 
of mo ed; the poor welcome the prospect 

re local employment and trade. A 
ae garage owner remarked that the 
teragy , WOuld be “in the national in- 


Dow, 28d “ you can’t stop progress,” 
Urnort in one of the hangars at the 
Cone? Where a few planes are still 


Higttucted, I met Mr Brown and Mr 


Vating?, it order to oppase the Preser- 
\ rf Association's opposition to the 
© the’ It is interesting that it should 
mmoe. Working classes (anyway in the 
Nor tate vicinity of the airfield) who 
‘o be on the government's side, 
Whe, conservative, wealthy land- 
Alp vs Who are opposing it. 
é SAPA was started by airport 
Tlatas (Who see themselves sooner 
legs §T inevitably losing their jobs un- 
UNisati, airport is expanded), the or- 
tongs lon, Mr Brown claims, now. ex- 
to cover many people in the area. 


THE NEW 
AFRICAN 


Polity New Africun”s 24 pages of African 
Petpet Ne and arts, with stories, 
Yelonj,, Salire, reviews, Interprets de- 
Atrieg 'f Africa and revolutionary South 

to themselves and the world. 


tywen out of South Africa after 
© years’ verbal war with 
ld, The New African is now 


Partie 
Hor. 
7 shed monthly at 2a Good- 


an a = od 
Zs 


mai Log dort off St. Martins Lane, 


1 W.C.2, where your sub- 


en 
of £1 should be sent. 


I certainly saw a number of cars near 
the airport carrying a “ Yes to Stansted 
Airport” sticker. Many do not dare 
declare themselves, Mr Brown said, for 
fear of economic reprisals by the rich 
Jandowners who are the backbone of the 
Preservation Association. He hinted at 
foul play, which could not be proved as 
no-one dared come forward as witnesses. 
Apparently the Association arbitrarily 
demands specific sums from local 
farmers and tradesmen on the basis 
of the rateable value of their property. 
They dare not refuse the required sums 
for fear their businesses are boycotted. 
SAPA welcomes the prospect of having 
a third London airport at Stansted sim- 
ply because they believe it will boost 
ocal employment - though the organ- 
isers hastened to point out that they 
were thinking less of themselves than 
of their grandchildren, and the need to 
have opportunities of skied employment 
in the immediate area for them instead 
of underpaid farm work or jobs in 
“one-eyed” factories in the neighbour- 
ing small towns. 

Mr Brown and Mr Bishop were highly 
critical of the preservation arguments. 
They do not accept that the proposed 
alternative sites for the airport would 
be more suitable than Stansted. There 
is good farming land everywhere, they 
remarked, and Foulness is needed as 
an artillery range - the ammunition used 
there is not obsolete. They claiin that 
the preservationists are exaggerating 
the amount of land and number of 
houses that would have to be requisi- 
tioned, and the degree of noise that 
people would have to put up with. After 
all, they pointed out, Stansted used to he 
noisy enough a few years ago when it 
was an American bomber bage, and no- 
one made such a fuss then. They claim 
that some of the Preservation Assocla- 
tion’s statements are pure Hes - for 
instance when they say there would be 
2,000 flights a day. This, Mr Brown 
said, would be equal to the total flights 
ina day at ten major airports. 

There are many strands in the argu- 
ments for and against developing a 
large airport at Stansted, and it 1s diffi- 
cult to guess which side will win at 
the inquiry in the autumn. This is 
not a depressed area where men queue 
up for the dole each morning, sa the ar- 
gument about introducing more skilled 
work into the area does not seem ta 
carry much weight. Though they deny 
it, the preservationists appear to have 
something of an “Vm all right Jack” 
atlituda: they do not seem sufficiently 
concerned that others may suffer if the 
alrport is developed elsewhere. One 
depressing thing is clear - almost avery- 
one involved seems to be maved by 
selfish, mainly mercenary, motives. For 
Peace News readers perhaps the last 
word should come from some of the 
present airport workers. For technical 
reasons, they say, if Stansted airport ts 
developed, the nearby American bomber 
base at Wethersfeld will have to close 
dow. 


Letters to 
& a Sk & 
5 3 a 
tie Editor 
speak to all countries where there ts 
racial suppression, and this is beauti- 
fully done. But T have reason to doubt 
the validity of his claim when he said 
in the preface: "We are witnessing 
today a struggle in the hearts of men, 
while men, between the elaims af jus- 
tice and survival, of conscience and 
of fear’ For in Mississippi ft have 
witnessed no evidence of such a strug- 
gle... The struggle that Paton talks 
about really goes on in the hearts of 
black people who are tensed between 
the challenge of the Christian faith, on 
the one hand, and the challenge of 
the philosophy of Patrick Tlenry, 
‘Give me liberty or give me death,’ 
on the other. The attainment of a full 
and equal measure of freedom... 
seems to justify whatever means will 
bring it about with the most deliber- 
ate speed... Men have intiiated what 
seemed reasonably to be conscicus 
suicidal revolutions and will do oat 
again and again when if seems impera- 
tive to them to do so. In Mississippi 
no pattern of retreat has been drawn 
up, for the tide of history that sweeps 
in again and again from the rear 
prevents it. The revolution can only 
go straight ahead.” 
In other situations, where there is no 
“challenge of the Christian faith” or 
of the Buddhist faith, or of any ethic 
of non-violence, what can the oppressed 
do but fight by whatever means is avail- 
able to them? What can those who are 
aware of non-violent philosophy do when 
the use of this philosophy seems to have 
reached a dead end, as in South Africa, 
or be completely inapplicable, as it 
would be against. bombing from planes? 
Or what right have we to tell these 
people how they should canduct their 
revolution when it is the exploitation 
by our countries in the past and the 
neocolonialism of our countries in the 
present that keeps them from advanc- 
ing? 
There are going to be more and more 
upheavals until justice is done, and the 
pacifist will increasingly find himself in 
a dilemma as it becomes increasingly 
nevessary to choose sides in the saves, 
for he who remains neutral will only 
aid the oppressor. 
Third, the main source of violence in the 
world of the now is the country of Dr 
Sibley and myself - the United States 
of America - yet nowhere in his article 
ig mention made of how we curtail this 
violence. We ure told how Cuba is un- 
democratic because there has been no 
election, Yet we just had an election 
in which the people overwhelmingly 
made their Presidential choice the man 
who talked peace, only 10 discover that 
this president ignores the mandate for 
peace and gets us deeper into war - 
quite possibly at the present time pur- 
suing a deliberate course of provoking 
a war with China. We talk about our 
freedom (and I, like others, do appre: 
ciate such things as freedom of the 
press) while our povernment supports 
many a regime whose peaple have no 
freedom, and overthrows freely elected 
governinents because they are allegedly 
communist. 
There are not enough pacifists in the 
entire United States to be any more 
effective than a buzzing mosquito, and 
as and if the situation gets worse, if 
we follow the pattern af past wars, a 
majority of those who now think they 
are pacifists will beeame ag “patriotic” 
as anyone else. If we avoid a war in 
the near future, what do we do hero, 
in the United States of America, to keep 
our country from using ifs hypertro- 
vhied military might and  ecanamic 
tibery to force its will on the peaple 
of the world, keeping them poor and 
subservient? We need less discusalon of 
what went wrong in Russia and France 
and more discussion of practical poasible 
Suggestions for what can be dane to stop 
our own juggernaut! 
Mary F. Walter, 
1607 Glipin, Denver 18, Colorado, USA. 


Marijuana 


Chris Holmes’ desire (letters, May 28) 
to found a society to release marijuana 
and hashish from Jegal cantrol is sutely 
a little toa simple. Lf lin purpose is to 
object to repressive or restrictive Jaws 
as a method af controlling the evil of 
drug faking, then it wonld surely be 
hetter as part of a general objection 
to Peareseive and restrictive legislation. 
Standing alone it is Hable te be misdin- 
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terpreted as au desire to encourage the 
use of drugs. 

If it is so infended then surely it is 
sertously opposed to the main purpose of 
Peace News, which is the creation of 
a peaceful, that is a nature and satisfy- 
ing, society. Drugs, both the newer and 
egal drugs, and the accepted and re- 
spectable drugs such as alchohol and 
tobacco, are surely the signs of inade- 
quale personalities in an inadequate 
society. To repress them may he to 
altack a symptom rather than a cause, 
but to encourage any of them is to ae 
cepl an inadequate society, 

Our task as pacifisis is fo create a 
society in which hfe will be fulfilled 
and recourse to drags of any sort super- 
Huaus. 

Stanley Keeble, 

Little Nanteague, 

Allet, frure, Cornwall. 


Questions for Co-ops 


The free advertisement for the London 
Co-aperative Society fur whieh you 
found space in your letters page on 
May 28 prompts me to ask something 
that has always puzzled me: if the Coa- 
aps, unlike thelr commercial campeti- 
tors, do not have to satisfy greedy direc: 
tors and shareholders, how is it that 
they cannot undersell their competitors? 
If they did, there would be no need to 
appeal far customers on the basis of 
political duty. In any case, on the poli- 
lical argument, didn’t the Co-ops spon- 
sor our present government, whieh is 
supporting the war ip Vietnan? 

Barbara Smoker 

6 Dalmain Road, Tandon 8... 23, 


History of CND 


Glasgow Youth CND and Rutherglen 
CND are planning an international 
CND exhihition to be shown in Glasgow, 
att heralog and other twons in Scotland 
later thik year. 
The exhibition will comprise short his- 
torles of the CND pranps in all parts of 
the world, posters from these praups, 
the peace movement and its branches 
in Britain, a section on the Tiroshima 
ant Nagasaki bombings and literature 
stalls. 
The purpose of this exhibition will be 
to give us a chance to tell the public 
exactly what we stand for and to shaw 
them that we in Glasgow, or Britain 
for that matter, are not alone in our 
campaign against the bomb. 
Wo have written ta various groups in 
about fifteen different countries asking 
them for a short history of their group 
or organisation, ane af thelr posters, wand 
one of the group’s badges, if they pro- 
duce thelr awn. 
T should be very grateful if any of your 
ruaders, in this country ar abroad, could 
help us with material for thig exhibi- 
on, 
Ken Horshrugh, 
170 Stonelaw Road, Barnside, 
Rutherglen, Glasgow. 


PN on holiday 


Peace News deosn't ge on holiday. We 
may sneak off far the odd couple of 
weeks, ane by ene; bul bauk haildayy 
maku more work than a tinal week, and 
our problems don’t pack up for the 
sutumicr. Hf you go on holiday, please 
remember us. Try to place your usual 
copies of Peace News somewhere else - 
ask the newsagent to display thom, for 
instanees - so that we don't suifer 4 sag: 
Ring cirealation ali through the sum 
mer; and if you have anything lett 
over from your holiday savings, we'd 
appreelate a small ¢ruinh from the 
finanelal tahle, ta keep aa going ti 


the gutwinn. 
ROD PRINCE 
total sinca February 8 
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contributions this week £46 15 6 
we naed £6060 by February 1968 
Please send cheques atc to the 
tresaurer payable to Peace News. 
§ Caledonian Road Londen NI 
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No parliamentary candidates for CND 


Rod Prince reports: In its closing ses- 
sion on Whit Monday, the CND annual 
conference decisively rejected the idea 
of putting up parliamentary candidates. 
‘Phe defeated resolution, moved by 
Michael Rustin and forcefully supported 
by Michael Craft, last year's INDIEC 
candidate at Twickenham, said that 
“there is now no major political party 
that CND can support either completely 
or partially.” A number of delegates 
quarrelled openly with this view, but 
even among those who supported it 
the feeling was strongly expressed that 
CNP could not afford to offend its many 
supporters who «do back the Labour 
Party, and that more ways must be 
found of bringing pressure to bear on 
the government, without resorting to a 
sanction which would drive CND and 
the Labour Party apart. 
This decision expressed imost clearly 
what seemed to be the prevailing view 
throughout the conference: that despite 
the disillusionment with the govern- 
mert which many delegates clearly felt, 
the role of CND was still basically the 
same, Le, that of a pressure group on 
the Labour Party. Karlier on, conference 
had adopted a resolution which stated, 
among other things, that: 
“ . ifs attitude to the prevailing 
government is guided by one thing 
only: the position taken up by that 
fovernment towards disarmament, 
nuclear weapons, and military alli- 
ances,” 
After the debate on candidates, it was 
clear that conference's attitude was 
governed by other things too, 
In her Closings remarks from the chair, 
Olive Gibbs said that she thought the 
beginning of the conference had been 
the most anaemic she had ever known; 
she was glad to see the campaign spirit 
came back later on. In fact, the boos 
and laughs were chiefly aroused by 
somewhat eccentric speakers, such as the 
woman who declared “we want a La- 
hour government” and then went on 
to make an appeal for everyone to read 
the Daily Worker - or Walter Leach, 
who made a violent attack on the idea 
of industrial action against the bomb. 


CND elections 


The officers and National Council mem- 
bers elegted at annual conference are: 
Chalrman: Olive Gibbs (unopposed). 
Vice-Chapren: + BitchieOn ter, px: 
NTUY FEV ANS. sem 
Treasupess> Royer: Dudmrin 
Peter Wort] uk 
Voter ley, -Jae 
Chttinizs, Briley ROAM oe Cecil Ban 
¢ cha Aleve 
: aver, Susila ( 


du danni | 
1A OW, NY ectdesbury, 
ace Heclas, John 


However, the debates offen managed to 
be both lively and thoughtful, and 
several rounds of applause went to Peter 
Cadogan, who combined these qualities 
in what a good many people would call 
an extreme position; during the election 
debate, for instance, he declared the 
question of political parties ‘ irrele- 
vant,” because the next few years would 
bring about a war situation and break- 
down of political institutions. The ques- 
tion then would not be of which party 
to support, but of what he would eall 
non-violent insurrection. 


In its thoughtful mood, conference re- 
mitted to the National Council for fur- 
ther study three resohttions and re- 
jected one, which were felt to be too 
complicated or insufficiently worked out 
to adopt on the spot. Those remitted 
were a resolution urging the strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations, which con- 
tained two contentious clauses about 
finance and peacekeeping forces; and 
two resolutions, urging a mass lobhy of 
MPs and a national CND eharter, which 
were remitted to the projects commit- 
tee for plans to be drawn up. The de- 
feated resolution, which called for a re- 
search study of peaple’s responsiveness 
to international affairs, with an eye to 
seeing how effective present campaign- 
ing methods are, attracted a good deal of 
sympathy, but was turned down after 
Roger Dudman had explained that the 
project was far beyond CND’s resources. 
A father cruder point was tmnade by 
Walter Wolfgang, when he said: ‘ Socio- 
logy is in an infantile stage - our job is 
campaiguing,” a remark which, coupled 
with someone else’s disparaging reference 
to ‘characters who live in universities,” 
drew an apology from the chair to 
Peter Worsley, who as well as being a 
CND National Council member is a 
professor of sociology. 

The debate on the United Nations re- 
vealed a strength and a weakness of 
CND. The strength was the recognition 
by a few delegates - notably Alan Rooney 
of North-West CND that the UN's 
problem is apolitical one, which is 
both an Tsast-West problem and a prob- 
lem of rich and poor nations. Arguing 
thal China must be seated before any- 
thing else can be done, Alan Rooney 
quoted Conor Cruise O'Brien's statement 
that the UN at present has “an inbuilt 
bigg.dee-bhe west"; he also warned af the 


‘effnercerianger that a rival Afro-Asian UN will 


he seritiod next year. 


“The weakness was that as soon as a 
_pontkeéping 


body was mentioned, 
everygns thought in terms of a military 

e, and so all sorts of problems arose 
aboub-e nuclear-aurmed UN, a peace- 


itchele thoward L 
‘HOA || ys Peat ge a force which got embroiled in a 


Violent revolution anticipated 
by African affairs school 


Wendy Butlin reports: A three-day 
school on African affairs sponsored by 
The Weel, the socialist news digest, 
took place over Whitsun at Africa Unity 
House in London. One of the main 
subjects under discussion was the strug- 
#le for democracy in South Africa - 
the way ahead for the Africans fighting 
for liberation in that country and the 
role of their supporters in other coun- 
tries, specifically the role of the British 
Labour movement. Speakers also talked 
of the theory and practice of neo-colon- 
jalism and the prospect for socialism 
in Africa as a whole. 


The most striking thing about the 
school was that the whole discussion 
about South Africa took place within 
the framework of the ussumption that 
the only possible outvome there Is 
armed revolution. All the official speak- 
ers and almost everyone who made a 
contribution from the floor assumed 
this. Mr Mathew Nkoana of the Pan 
Africanist Congress said: 
“We secept boycotts and discussion 
of sanctions as a symbol of solidarity, 
but we are not pleased when a hoy- 
eott campaign is made the main inter- 
national platform. We want material 
support for an armed revolution in 
South Africa.” 
Mr Charles van Gelderen, an ex-Labour 
counailor for Tammersinith, who spoke 
on the role of the British Labour mave- 
ment, said that the Labour Party must 
feo itself as part of the colonial revo- 
lution, which is the most important thing 
happening in the world at the present 
time. It must be ready to supply arms 
to the revolutionaries in South Africa. 


There was strong criticism of the Anti- 
Apartheid Movement from several 
speakers. Some said that it did useful 
work but did not go far enough. But 
others said that it in fact does more 
harm than good by claiming there can 
be a peaceful solution in South Africa 
and deflecting attention from the need 
a build up support for armed revolu- 
on. 


Several speakers interpreted the South 
African situation basically as an econ- 
omic problem, not a racial ane; they 
said that the racial question was inven- 
ted to cover the truth of the situation 
which is that once the early settlers 
had turned the indigenous people into 
an economic asset by using them as 
a cheap labour force they needed to 
keep them in subjugation. 


Among the speakers, In addition to the 
above-named, were Raymond Kunene, 
European representative of the African 
National Congress; Cardiff Marney, 
chairman of the South African Coloured 
Peoples’ Congress; Ernest Mandel, of 
La Gauche, Belgium's left-wing weekly: 
Ken Jordaan, an exiled South African; 
and Kojo Amoo-Gottfried, last year's 
president of the Council of African Or- 
gunisations. 


South Africa presents an acute problem 
for everyone concerned with liberty and 
social justice. The feeling uppermost in 
my mind after attending this symposium 
was that those among us who hope to 
help the coloured peoples of South Afri- 
ca to attain liberty and justice without 
recourse to violence and bloodshed need 
to think very hard and move very fast. 


war, and so on. Only Pat Arrowsmith, 
of Stoke Newington CND, raised the 
question of an approach based on non- 
violence. It was mainly this uneasiness 
about a UN military force which led to 
the resolution being remitted for study. 
Speaking for the National Council, Ter- 
ence Heelas gave a personal pledge that 
it would not be pigeonholed. 

Conference rejected two resolutions 
suggesting that CND should be solely 
concerned with nuclear disarmament, 
and agreed that “the coneept of the 
Campaign should be broadened to in- 
elude all weapons of mass destruction.” 
In two debates, many delegates spoke 
of the importance of establishing rela- 
tionships with non-unilateralist groups, 
including “ aligned” groups such as the 
World Council! of Peace as well as 
groups like the United Nations Associ- 
ation. First, a resolution was adopted 
urging CND to encourage the establish- 


ment of nuclear disarmament move- 
ments in the USSR and China (later 
amended to “all countries’), Peter 


Worsley opposed this on the grounds 
that more fruitful contacts could be 
made through the established, official, 
movements; but the resolution’s sup- 
porters made a concession to this view 
by rejecting a Stoke Newington amend- 
ment which would have had CND only 
recognise movements which opposed the 
nuclear policies of their own govern- 
ments froma “unilateral” standpoint. 
Conference also adopted a resolution 
urging CND to invite other organisations 
to discuss forming a British Disarma- 
ment Comnnittee, which would co-ordi- 
nate activities and discuss proposals and 
problems of disarmament. 

A proposal for an Faster march of at 
least three days’ duration in 1966 was 
carried without much opposition, and 
conference resolved to make more effort 
to put across the CND message in the 
hanners carried on the march. A dis- 
cussion on marshalling and relations 
with the police, which made reference 
to the incidents this year involving 


“Waster unarchists,” was surprisinty 
non-acrimonious, presumably — beca' 
this was a CND conference and nou 
conference of all those who go on Eas 
marches. Delegates strongly applaud 
the statement: “This is a CND matty 
and other people should come on 
terms;” and all controversy was oc 


Orr 


international raliw 


away by Cecil Ballantine’s good-hul 
oured account of last Master's events. 
The debate on trade union activill 
apart from the clash over strike actld 
was non-controversial. The offendi 
clause (‘industrial action against 
clear defence policies and at times 
world crisis could he one of the ™ 
effective ways of ultimately achiev 
our aims”) was defeated by 41 vol 
to 32; everyone agreed that more sho 
be done to foster CND’s ai 
trade unions, and tribute was_ pai 
North-West CND, where something 18 yey 
ing done. ae 
A discussion on Sanity and other mae 

i 


a 


ture raised complaints that the pa 
was “unreadable” and “too difficus 
John Gittings and Boh Glendinning : 
fended the serious article, attacked ti 
idea that a peace paper should ty 
down, and agreed with the Crewe deny 
gate's comment that Sanity neet gam 
writers like Lenin, Churchill, Bertrit 

Russell and the authors of the Bibl 
There was no contradiction between "ob 


need to be clear and the need to. 


profound, David Boulton was  thanke 
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frica Free 
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for his services ta the paper, and tl 
incoming editor, Philip Bolsover, ¥ 
warinly welcomed. ott 
Two emergency resolutions expresty 
support for “those Americans who ney 
challenged their government's policy 
Vietnam,” and alarm at the news 
the threatened passing of the West Gt 
man emergency laws. Support 
urged for the mass lobby of Parliam 
for peace in Vietnam, which will 
on June 30, ND 
In private session, a proposal for Ce 


to adopt a system of national mem 
ship was defeated. 


“How different are we from the Tories or anyone else?” 
(Ray Gunter, June 7). 


First British Vietnam teach-i 


Following on the teaeh-ins which have 
been held in the United States about 
Vietnam, the first one to be held in 
this country will take place today, Fri- 
day June 11, in the Gustave Tuck 
Theatre of University College, London. 
It begins at 4 p.m. and will probably go 
on into the early hours of Saturday 
morning. 

The organisers stress that it is not a de- 
bate but a “full and exhaustive semi- 


Ginsberg for 
Albert Hali 


An international poetry congress will 
take place tonight at the Royal Albert 
Hall at 7 p.m. A bulletin from the 
organisers promises “ reading,” improvi- 
sations, happenings, 4 symposium and 
a final poets’ communiqué.” Among the 
participants will he Allen Ginsberg, 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Anselm Holla, 
Alex Trocchi, Alan Sillitec, John Ar- 
den, William Burroughs (in absentia 
on a tape recording) and many, many 
others. 

[See a ce A Oe ae 


Ae i 
nar-style analysis of the situation. 
Vietnam, covering its historical, polit! 
and strategic aspects and its releva? 
to world politics and to British fo 
policy.” 


The teach-in is organised by als 
hoc committee of teachers and stud@ 


from University College London; 
the London School of Econom 
is officially promoted by the stue 
unions. of UCL and LSE, Amon 

speakers will be Fenner . Brot } 
Isaac Deutscher, who took part i 'P 
Washington teach-in; Ton That An 

the South Vietnam Embassy; Pereby 
Worsthorne of the Sunday Tele 
Wayland Young, author and stra 
Malcolm Caldwell, an expert 0 
“third world"; General Taylor, 
Commonwealth Division, Korea; Stee 


O'Harrow, US Vietnam expert; 4 


sentative from the National Liber 
Front (Viet Cong); Dr Ronald samy 
of Bristel University; 
from the US Embassy. 


and an. oF 
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June 26 — Freedom Day — has become 

a symbol of the struggle of the South 
African people for liberation from 
apartheid oppression, It is the day on 
which South African freedom fighters 
dedicate themselves afresh to the fight foi 
a new South Africa based on equal rights 
and racial justice for all, 


What is the history of June 26? 


1950 — the beginning. The people of South 
Africa demonstrated in protest against 
repressive laws. In some centres the people 
observed a day of mourning, prayer and 
dedication. In the bigger centres there 

was a general strike. 


1952 —the Campaign for the Defiance of 
Unjust Laws, in which 10,000 volunteers 
went to jail in protest against discriminatory 
legislation, 


1955 — the 3,000 delegates at the Congress 
of the People at Kliptown, Johannesburg, 
despite massive police intimidation, adopted 
the historic Freedom Charier, clause by 
clause. * The People Shall Govern ” they 
declared. “All shall enjoy equal human rights.” 


They pledged: “* For these freedoms we will 
fight side by side, throughout our lives, 
until we have won our liberty.” 


1957 ~ thousands throughout South Africa 
demonstrated against bannings and 
demanded the abolition of the pass laws, 
and a national minimum wage of £1 a day. 
Industry in Johannesburg came to a 
standstill, 


1958 — 20,000 Indians in Durban staged 
the biggest demonstration ever against the 
Group Areas Act — legislation to impose 
separate residential areas, 


1959 — South African leaders appealed for 
international consumer boycott of all South 
African goods, 


1960 — Following the Sharpeville massacre - 
African organisations were banned and 
leaders imprisoned. 


1961 ~ Mass general strike was called. 


Freedom Day can no longer be celebrated 
because of police terror and further 
legislation outlawing all protest and 
opposition. 


We must celebrate June 26 as 
South African Freedom Day ~ they 
cannot ! 


Anti-Apartheid 
Campaign 1965 


“ Anti-South Africa Group Suddenly 
Becomes Menacing ” said the South 
African Sunday Chronicle on January 
24, 1965, The Anti-Apartheid Movement 
is making progress! This year will see 

a further expansion in our activity to 
secure | 


On Political Prisoners 
The release of all political prisoners, 
an end to torture. 


On Arms 
The achievement of a complete arms 
embargo to include : 


(a) the supply of spare parts 


(b) the export of machines and materials 
useful to the South African arms 
industry 


(c) the provision of both training 
facilities und military co-operation 


The Anti-Apartheid Movement demands 
a complete arms embargo against 
South Africa, 


On Sanctions 

British support for the United Nations 
in the imposition of collective inter- 
national economic sanctions against 
South Africa. 


On South West Africa 
Freedom from apartheid rule. 


On Culture, Sport and Education 

A boycott of all apartheid institutions 
by British artists, sportsmen and 
university staff, 


The Freedom Charter is obtainable 
from the Anti-Apartheid Movement. 
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Membership 


Diallo Telli, chairman of the UN 
Special Committee on Apartheid, said 
on April 17, 1964; : 

“ The Anti-Apartheid Movement is 18 
fact one of the most active and effective 
factors in the general international 
struggle against the dangerous and 
criminal racial policy which the South 
African Government is pursuing... if 
is clear that the Anti-Apartheid \ 
Movement has a decisive role to play 
in the search for a peaceful means to 


——— 


bring the South African Government) 
renounce its racial policy.” | 


You hate racialism? 


What can you do? | 


1. Join the world protest against 
apartheid, 

2. Fillin the membership form below. | 
3. Subscribe to and sell Ant-Aparthelé 
News. 
4, Organise local activities against | 
apartheid. 


Speakers, literature, posters, membership | 
forms available from: 

Anti-Apartheid Movement, 89 Charlol® 
Street, London, W.! LAN 5311 


I wish to become a member of AAM 
students 5/-, others 10/~, 
organisations £1 

1 wish to subscribe to AA News 
(10/- pa.) (delete where inapplicable) 


NiMChscrracotmtace sss teeeet ea prone’ " 
NCUPESSi ce csarerertsesetetne seadaate Ape 

Pe rat ihictes'n bs aeeciciesti cast sate 
1 enclose a cheque/P.O. for £....... Fp 


made payable to Anti-Apartheid 
Movement. 
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